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T was indeed a grand army that, 
on the morning of May 31, 1862, 
under the command of Major- 

General George B. McClellan, U.S.A., 
stood aligned five miles from Rich- 
mond in 


‘* Battle’s magnificently stern array.” 


It numbered 120,000 rank and file, 
composing eleven divisions, and was 
thus double the strength of the army 
that confronted it, to which it was 
also vastly superior in equipment. 

The Confederate general, Joseph E. 
Johnston, however, stood an eagle's 
flight above McClellan as a military 
commander, and on the afternoon of 
that day he attacked vigorously and 
successfully three Federal divisions 
that had crossed the Chickahominy 
Creek, in the vicinity of Seven Pines, 
capturing nine pieces of artillery and 
4000 prisoners. 

Johnston was severely wounded at 
the close of the battle by a random 
shell, and the command devolved on 
Major-General Gustavus W. Smith, 
who renewed the attack on the fol- 
lowing day, with but partial success, 
achieved with a heavy loss in men, 
although he held the field at night- 


fall. At that juncture, when the fate 
of the Confederacy hung in deadly 
balance, General Robert E. Lee 
emerged from under the cloud that 
so long unjustly rested upon him, and 
on June 1, 1862, he was appointed to 
the command of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. It does not fall within 
the scope of this series of articles to 
detail the superb strategic operations 
and tactical combinations through 
which he won victory after victory over 
the splendid army that in the judg- 
ment of its arrogant commander was 
to ‘“‘crush the rebels in one cam- 
paign.’” The extent of the disaster 
suffered by that army is indicated by 
the losses that it sustained in men 
and material—the official record show- 
ing that during its retreat to Harti- 
son’s Landing, on the James River, 
where it sought shelter under the 
guns of the Federal fleet, it burned up 
150 of its ordnance and commissary 
wagons and 12,000 stand of arms, 
and lost in the course of the campaign 
15,900 killed and wounded, 10,800 
prisoners, 54 pieces of artillery, and 
36,000 stand of small arms. 

Lee was not elated by his great vic- 
tory, for modest stillness and humil- 
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ity were as distinctive of that illus- 
trious soldier as his masterful skill as 
a field captain.- In a letter written to 
his wife on July 8 he thus referred to 
the campaign that had just closed so 
triumphantly for the army under his 
command : 


‘‘T have returned to my old quarters 
(Dobb’s Farm), and am filled with gratitude 
to our Heavenly Father for all the mercies 
He has extended tous. Our success has not 
been so great or complete as we desired, but 
God knows what is best for us. Our — 
has met with heavy losses, from which it will 
take him some time to recover before he can 
recommence his operations.’’ 


On July 13 he detached Stonewall 
Jackson with 10,000 men to operate 
against the army commanded by 
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Major-General John Pope, 
who was then advancing 
toward Richmond from the 
direction of Manassas Junc- 
tion. 

Pope was that rare thing, 
a Gascon from Kentucky, 
and, like McClellan, was 
much given to issuing pom- 
pous proclamations, there- 
by keeping his mind ina 
state of indecent exposure. 
But, unlike McClellan, 
Pope treated the inhabit- 
ants of the country within 
his military lines with great 
harshness, and Lee held 
him in contempt as a mere 
pretender to high soldier- 
ship. 

Writing to Mrs. Lee on 
July 28, he thus referred to 
that bombastic general : 


‘*When you write to Rob’ 
(his youngest son, then serving 
under Jackson asa private sol- 
dier), ‘‘tell him to catch Pope 
for me, and also to bring in his 
cousin Louis Marshall’ (the son 
of Lee’s sister), ‘‘ who, I am 
told, is on Pope’s staff. I could 
forgive him for fighting against 
us, but not his joining Pope.”’ 


In the same letter he 
wrote: 


‘In the prospect before me I 
cannot see a single ray of pleas- 
ure during this war.’’ 


On August 17, when he was ad- 
vancing with the main body of his 
army—about 35,000 strong—to meet 
the force under Pope, he thus wrote 
his wife from his camp: 


‘*Here Iam in a tent instead of my com- 
fortable quarters at Dobb’s. ‘The tent, how- 
ever, is very comfortable, and of that 1 have 
nothing to complain. General Pope says he 
is very strong, and seems to feel so, for he 
is moving, apparently, up tothe Rapidan. I 
hope he will not prove stronger than we are. 
I learn, since I have left Richmond, that 


.General McClellan has moved down the 


—— River with his whole army. I suppose 
e is coming here too, so we shall havea 
busy time. Burnside and King, from Fred- 
ericksburg, have joined Pope, which, from 
their own report, has swelled Pope to 92,000. 
I do not believe it, although I believe he is 
very big. Johnny Lee saw Louis Marshall 
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after Jackson’s last battle, who asked him 
kindly after his old uncle, and said his moth- 
er was well. Johnny” (General Lee’s nephew) 
‘‘said Louis looked wretchedly. Iam sorry 
he is in such bad company, but I suppose 
he could not help it.”’ 


On August 29 and 30 Lee met and 
defeated Pope’s army at Bull Run, 
inflicting upon it such severe disaster 
as led Pope to telegraph Halleck, the 
General-in-Chief at the Federal Capi- 
tal,on August 31: 


‘*T should like to know if you feel secure 
about Washington. 
should this army be 
destroyed.”’ 


When that dole- 
ful dispatch was 
penned Pope’s 
army numbered 
53,000 for duty, 
and Lee’s 34,000, 
of all arms, and the 
Union _ soldiers 
were as brave and 
resolute in battle 
as those of the Con- 
federacy. 

The Richmond 
authorities having 
determined to se- 
cure the accession 
of Maryland tothe 
Confederate 
States, if possible, 
Lee was ordered to 
enter that State 
with his army to 
promote that ob- 
ject, with its vic- 
torious banners 
displayed upon the 
homestead hills of 
her martial popu- 
lation. 

Lee put the foot 
of his utmost scorn 
upon the mere po- 
litical general ; but 
in obedience to 
orders from his 
commander: in- 
chief, the Confede- 
rate president, he 


1862, crossing the Potomac at the 
Leesburg ford, about forty miles 
above Washington: He on the same 
day issued a proclamation to the 
people of the State, in accordance 
with the instructions that he had re- 
ceived from his government, calling 
upon them to rally around the flag of 
the Confederacy. The terms of that 
proclamation, however, did not please 
the Southern leaders, as they weie 
deemed entirely too mild, the people 
of the State not having been menaced 








entered Maryland 
on September 8, 
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From the first photograph made after the surrender, 
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with any spoliation in the event of 
their refusal to accept the invitation 
extended to them. On the contrary, 
Lee’s proclamation ended with these 
words : 


‘‘ While this triumphant army is upon the 
soil of Maryland, to give all needed aid de- 
sired by her people to secure their rights as 
American freemen and to maintain the sov- 
ereignty and independence of their State, it 
will place no constraint upon their free 
choice, and no intimidation of her citizens 
will be permitted by the general who com- 
mands it. It is for you to decide upon the 
course that you will take, freely and without 
restraint. This army will respect your — 
whatever it may be. While the people of 
the Confederate States wili rejoice to wel- 
come you to your natural position among 
them, they wih only welcome you when you 
come of your own free will.’’ 


The Marylanders did not respond 
to that appeal in any very great num- 
bers. There was a brigade of Mary- 
land infantry in the Confederate 
Aimy, and it proved itself in many 
battles worthy of the long line of 
military heroes who have reflected 


lustre on the martial annals of that 
State. 

General Pope having been relieved 
from the command of the ‘*‘ Army of 
Virginia,’’ General McClellan was 
appointed to succeed him. McClel- 
lan moved promptly, but with marked 
caution, in the direction of Lee’s 
army. To excuse the slowness of his 
advance he wrote to General Halleck 
on September 12: 


‘*T have the highest respect for Lee’s abil- 
ity as a commander, and I know that he isa 
general not to be trifled with or carelessly 
tendered an opportunity of striking a fatal 
blow.”’ 


McClellan on the following day 
wrote to Halleck : 


** An order of General Lee’s has acciden- 
tally fallen into my hands. It discloses some 

the plans of the enemy, and shows conclu- 
sively that the main rebel army is now be- 
fore us. It may be regarded as certain that 
this rebel army, which I have good reason to 
believe amounts to one hundred and twenty 
thousand men or more, is commanded by 
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Lee in person, and is intended to penetrate 
into Pennsylvania.”’ 

In that estimate McClellan, as was 
his wont, greatly glorified the mul- 
tiplication table as a factor in military 
operations, for Lee’s total strength 
on that day was but 35,000, including 
every arm of service, the overesti- 
mate thus being 85,000 ‘‘ or more."’ 

The army of General Lee having 
taken position near the town of 
Sharpsburg, in a bend. of the Poto- 
mac, with that river in its rear and 
the Antietam Creek in its front, Mc- 
Clellan attacked along its entire line 
at day dawn on September 17, and 
the battle raged with terrible slaugh- 
ter on both sides until nightfall, when 
the Federal attack ceased. 

The Confederate force in that bat- 
tle numbered 35,255, while McClel- 
lan’s report shows that he had active- 
ly engaged in the battle 87,164 men, 
and he thus 
outnumber - 
ed Lee's 
army by 52,- 
ooo veteran 
soldiers. It 
was a diawn 
battle, —al- 
though the 
prestige lay 
with the 
Confed- 
erates, for 
they held 
their posi- 
tion at its 
close after 
repulsing 
the attack of 
a vastly su- 
perior force. 

Lee re- 
crossed the 
Potomac 
with his 
army on 
September 
19, and Mc- 
Clellan then 
telegraphed 
Halleck: 
‘““We may 
safely claim 
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acoimpilete victory.”" Yet on the day 
after the battle he had telegraphed as 
follows : 

‘The battle of yesterday continued four- 
teen hours and until after dark. Our loss 
was very heavy, especially in general officers. 
The battle will probably be renewed to-day.”’ 

But McClellan did not renew it, al- 
though his enemy stood defiantly in 
line befofe him and claimed a victory 
thirty-six hours after all fighting had 
ceased. 

On October 8, General Lee ordered 
Major-General J. E. B. Stuart, his 
magnificent chief of cavalry—the 
Murat of the Confederacy—to cross 
the Potomac and harass the rear of Mc- 
Clellan’s army and enter Pennsylvania. 

Stuart encircled the whole Federal 
army unchecked, and McClellan, in a 
dispatch to Halleck, excused his fail- 
ure to arrest the march of Stuart’s 
5000 horsemen around his army, 
which had 
received 18,- 
coo fresh 
horses since 
the battle of 
Sharpsburg, 
by stating : 

‘* The horses 
of this army 
are greatly fa- 
tigued, and 
now have sore 
tongues."’ 


To that 
dispatch 
President 
Lincoln sent 
the follow- 
ing charac- 


teristic an- 
swer, to 
which Mc- 


Clellan nev- 
er deigneda 


reply : 


“Will you 
pardon me for 
asking what 

our horses 

ave done 
since Antie- 
tam that fa- 
tigues any- 
thing ?”’ 
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In his camp near Winchester, on 
October 26, General Lee received a 
letter from his wife informing him of 
the death at Richmond of his young- 
est daughter, a most estimable young 
lady. In answer to that letter he 
wrote: 


“*T cannot express the anguish I feel at the 
death of our sweet Annie. To know that I 
shall never see her again on earth, that her 
place in our circle which I always hoped one 
day to enjoy is forever vacant, is agonizing 
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On the day that letter was written, 
McClellan crossed the Potomac with 
his army and encamped in Loudoun 
County, Va., and on November 3, 
1862, he was removed from command 
and succeeded by Gencral Ambrose 
E. Burnside. 

General McClellan was not a great 
field captain and master of the art of 
war, but he was an admirable mili- 
tary organizer, and knew how to con- 
vert a mere mob into a disciplined 
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in the extreme. But God in this as in all 
things has mingled mercy with the blow in 
selecting that one best prepared to leave us. 
May you be able to join me in saying, ‘ His 
will be done.’ When I reflect on all she will 
escape in life, brief and painful at the best, 
and all we hope she enjoys with your sainted 
mother, I cannot wish her back. I know 
how much you will grieve and how much she 
will be mourned. I wish I could give you 
any comfort ; but beyond our hope in the 
great mercy of God and the belief that He 
takes her at the time and place when it is 
best for her to go, there is none. May that 
same mercy be extended to us all, and may 
we be prepared for His summons.” 


army. Healways respected the rules 
of civilized warfare, and was, under 
all circumstances, a true gentleman. 

As Burnside proceeded to concen- 
trate his army on the Rappahannock 
River opposite Fredericksburg, along 
Stafford Heights, Lee advanced and 
took position on the Spottsylvania 
hills on November 26, in the vicinity 
of that ancient town that holds the 
venerated ashes of the mother of 
Washington. 

According to Burnside’s official re- 
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port of December ro, he had present 
for duty 116,683 men, while Lee’s re- 
port of the same date shows that the 
Confederate Army under his com- 
mand numbered 78,513 men, the Fed- 
eral general thus having a numerical 
superiority of 38,000 soldiers, whose 
equipment was also vastly superior to 
that of the Confederates. On the 
morning of December 13 General 
Burnside’s army advanced to the at- 
tack over a vast stretch of level 
ground that was combed by the 
Confederate batteries and ploughed 
deep with shotand shell. The attack 
was persisted in until night fell upon 
the ghastly field of slaughter. Never 
did braver soldiers march t@ battle 
than fell that day under the starry 
ensign of the Union ; but they essayed 
the impossible, and their lives were 
most improvidently wasted in attack- 
ing an impregnable position. 

Twelve days after the 
battle, on Christmas day, 
Lee thus wrote to his wife 
from his camp near Fred- 
ericksburg : 

‘“*T will commence ‘this holy 
day by writing to you. y 
heart is filled with gratitude 
to Almighty God for the un- 
speakable mercies with which 
He has blessed us in this day, 
for those He has granted us 
from the beginning of life, and 
Landis | for those He has 
vouchsafed us during the past 
year. What would have be- 
come of us without His crown- 
ing love and protection? Oh, 
if our people would only recog- 
nize it, and cease from vain 
self-boasting and adulation, 
how strong would be my be- 
lief in final success and happi- 
ness to our country! But what 
acruel thing is war, to separate 
and destroy families and 
friends, and mar the purest 
joys and happiness God has 
granted us in this world ; to fill 
our hearts with hatred instead 
of love for our neighbors, and 
to devastate the fair face of this 
beautiful world! I pray that 
on this day, when only peace 
and good will are preached to 
mankind, better thoughts may 
fill the hearts of our enemies 
and turn them to peace. My 
heart bleeds at the death of 
every one of our gallant men.”’ 
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On January 1, 1863, President Lin- 
coln’s emancipation proclamation was 
to take effect, and, strange to relate, 
on that very day the great sol- 
dier whose triumphant sword was the 
chief support of a Confederacy of 
States, all of whose industrial systems 
rested upon human slavery, was him- 
self actively engaged in freeing over 
one hundred chattel slaves by draw- 
ing up and signing in the midst of his 
victorious army the papers that at- 
tested their legal manumission. 

He was the sole executor of the will 
of his father-in-law, Colonel Custis, 
the Master of Arlington, who had be- 
queathed all his slaves to him in trust, 
with the proviso that they should be 
emancipated five years after his (the 
testator’s) death, that occurred in 
January, 1858. 

- True to his sacred trust, although 
burdened with great public cares, 
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General Lee proceeded to execute it. 
There were 136 slaves in all, and 80 
of them were within his military 
lines. 

He was familiar with the legal form 
of emancipation, for Lee was an abo- 
litionist of a very high and unselfish 
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order long before he became a gen- 
eral, having freed his own slaves in 
1854 while an officer of the United 
States Army. 

On January 1, 1863, he thus wrote 
to his wife regarding the Custis 
slaves : 
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From the painting by Chappel. 








From the painting by Chappel. 
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“T executed the deed of manumission sent 
me by Mr. Caskie’’ (his attorney), ‘‘ and re- 
turned it to him. I perceived that the names 
of John and James Sawyer, among the Ar- 
lington people, had been omitted, and I in- 
serted them. I fear there are others among 
the White House people which I did not dis- 
cover. If all the names of the people at Ar- 
lington and on the Pamunkey are not em- 
braced in the deed I have executed I should 
like a supplementary deed to be drawn u 
containing all those omitted. They are all 
entitled to their freedom, and I wish to give 
it to them. Those who have been carried 
away I hope are free and happy. I cannot 
get their papers to them, and they do not re- 
quire them. It wéuld be useless to ask their 
restitution to manumit them. The enemy is 
still in large force opposite to us.”’ 


There was a lull in military opera- 
tions until April, when the Army of 
the Potomac, under the command 
of Major-General Joseph Hooker, 
took position in the vicinity of Chan- 
cellorsville, about ten miles southwest 
of Fredericksburg. 

According to its returns, made on 
the 30th of that month, it consisted 
of 12 corps of infantry, 13,300 cav- 
alry, with an artillery strength of 
375 guns, aggregating 138,378 rank 
and file, while the Confederate Army, 
under General Lee, numbered a total, 
in officers and men, of only 53,303, 


with 170 pieces of artillery, and its 
cavalry numbered but 2700 present 
for duty. General Hooker was fully 
warranted, therefore, in terming the 
splendid body of soldiers that he 
commanded at that date, ‘‘ the finest 
army on the planet.” But he com- 
mitted a grievous mistake when, in 
the same general orders, he declared, 
‘*The enemy must ingloriously fly 
or come out from behind his defences 
and give us battle on our own ground 
where certain destruction awaits 
him.”’ His elation of spirits was 
doubtless due largely to his knowl- 
edge of the fact that he had a nu- 
merical superiority over his enemy of 
80,000 men and 205 excellent cannon. 

Lee’s military genius rose to its 
meridian during the operations from 
May 2-5, 1863, now known to history 
as the battle of Chancellorsville. In 
that period he steadily forced the 
army of Hooker to the defensive, and 
inflicted upon it a defeat that tore the 
plumes of vanity from the brow of its 
doughty commander, who had been 
endearingly termed by his admirers 
‘* Fighting Joe Hooker,” and well de- 
served that title. 

To draw the Federal Army from its 
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strong position on the Rappahannock, 
Lee, on June 2, began a movement 
northward toward the Potomac, which 
soon had the desired effect, as it ap- 
peared to menace Washington. 

From his camp near Culpeper 
Court House, on June g, he wrote 
Mrs. Lee : 


“My ig cg continue to ascend for 
you, my children and my country. The 
fields here look very green and pretty, not- 
withstanding the ravages of war. hat a 
beautiful world God in His loving kindness 
to His creatures has given us! What a 
shame that men endowed with reason and 
knowledge of right should so mar His gifts !”” 


Hooker commenced his movement 
in the direction of Lee’s northward- 
bound army on June 13, but ap- 
proached it so cautiously as to impel 
President Lincoln to write him on the 
17th of that month with incisive hu- 
mor : 


‘‘ If the head of Lee’s army is at Martins- 
burg, and the tail of it on the plank road be- 
tween Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, 
the animal must be very slim somewhere. 
Could you not break him ?”’ 


General Lee, having crossed his 
army into Pennsylvania in the clos- 
ing days of June, marching his col- 
umns by way of Carlisle and Cham- 
bersburg, reached the vicinity of Get- 
tysburg early on the morning of July 
1, where he was confronted by the 
Army of the Potomac, under Major- 
Geneial George W. Meade, who had 
succeeded Hooker, and was its fifth, 
and, up to that time, by far its most 
able commander. 

The space allotted to this article is 
too limited for me to attempt any de- 
scription of the battle of Gettysburg. 

The Army of the Union on that 
memorable field and actually en- 
gaged during the three days’ conflict 
numbered 89,000, with its sixth corps 
in reserve numbering™ 16,200, an ag- 
gregate of over 105,000 rank and file. 
The Confederate Army numbered 
62,406 men, and fought without re- 
serves. The loss of the Union Army 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners 
(chiefly incurred in the battle of the 
first day) was 23,123, and that of the 
Confederates 20,451, the heaviest loss 
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having been inflicted on the latter in 
its attack on the left centre of the 
Union Army in the afternoon of the 
third day, when Pickett made his 
renowned charge with 15,000 infantry 
against the blue line of steel bastioned 
by the rocks, and left more than one 
half of his command killed or wound- 
ed upon the field. 

The Union Army could justly claim 
the victory, as the Confederate Army 
attacked and was most disastrously 
repulsed. 

The beginning of the end of the 
Confederate States came in April, 
1864, when Lieutenant-General U. S. 
Grant assumed command of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

Lee’s first battle with this army, 
after Grant had taken command 
of it, was at the Wilderness Tavern. 
This battle commenced on May 5, 
1864, and continued until night on 
the following day, the advantage 
being clearly with the Confederates. 
The series of terrible conflicts that 
followed, and now known as ‘‘ The 
battles of the Wilderness,’’ ended at 
Cold Harbor on June 3, where the 
Union Army twice assaulted in col- 
umn the strongly intrenched Confed- 
erate lines, each time being 1epulsed 
most disastrously, its losses aggre- 
gating about 16,000 in killed and 
wounded. 

General Grant’s army at the com- 
mencement of the campaign num- 
bered 149,000 men, with 318 pieces of 
artillery. Lee had a force of 63,000, 
with 224 cannon. 

In the Wilderness campaign, 
Grant’s advance was so skilfully 1e- 
sisted that it took him thirty days to 
march seveny-five miles, and in that 
period he lost 61,000men. The Con- 
federate loss was 28,126. Lee’s army 
was, however, steadily forced back 
within the lines of Richmond and 
Petersburg, where the Union Army, 
under Grant, closed in around it like 
a shroud of iron, which the Confed- 
erate commander, through ten months 
of siege, strove in vain to break. In 
the extremity of his military fortunes 
he recalled to his mind his old com- 
mander, by whose side he had stood 























on fields afar, and thus wrote to his 
wife on March 28, 1865 : 


‘“*T send eo General Scott’s autobiogra- 
phy, which I thought you might like to read. 
The General, of course, stands out promi- 
nently in it, and does not hide his light un- 
der a bushel ; but he appears as the great 
soldier and sagacious, truthful man that he 
ge 


For months Lee had been holding 
intrenchments forty miles in length 
with a thin gray line of 35,000 sol- 
diers, fed on one fourth of the regu- 
lar army ration and against a force 
nearly five times the strength of his 
own. 

To avoid being entirely surround- 
ed, he, on the night of April 2, effect- 
ed the retreat of his army from its 
beleaguered lines at Petersburg and 
Richmond. He retreated westward 
along the north bank of the Appomat- 
tox River, while Grant’s army fol- 
lowed the south bank in a pursuit 
which it maintained with the un- 
broken steadiness of the footsteps of 
Fate. The retreat continued through 
five days and nights, during which 
Lee’s small and rapidly diminishing 
army, which numbered but 29,000 
when it crossed its intrenchments to 
make its last march, was curtained by 
the smoke of the Union guns. It 
halted at Appomattox Court House on 
April 8, and there terms for its sur- 
render were agreed upon by generals 
Grant and Lee on the following day. 
The actual surrender took place on 
the morning of April 12, 1865, when 
Lee’s pale, famine-stricken soldiers, 
clad in rags that had been glorified in 
the light of battle, stacked their arms 
and furled their blue-cross_ battle 
flags forever beneath the ensign of 
their country. 

I should state the deeply interesting 
fact which has not been noticed by 
any historian, and yet has no parallel 
in the annals of chivalry, that when 
the Confederates advanced by brig- 
ade to stack arms, halting ten paces 
in front of the division designated by 
General Grant to receive their sur- 
render, the entire Union line came to 
‘‘ present arms,’’ obeying with alac- 
rity the order of their most knightly 
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commander, Major-General Joshua 
R. Chamberlain, of Maine. 

The terms of surrender were as hon- 
orable as were ever accorded to any 
army. While they asserted the just 
authority of the victor, they abridged 
none of the original rights of the van- 
quished. General Grant’s whole con- 
duct in that closing scene of dreadful 
internecine war, in which victory 
came through four hundred stricken 
fields ‘‘ shot-sown and bladed thick 
with steel,’’ to the cause that deserved 
victory, entitles him to have inscribed 
upon his tomb by all his grateful 
countrymen the words: ‘‘ Grant the 
Magnanimous.”’ 

Grant, in his ‘*‘ Memoirs,” referring 
to the surrender of Lee’s army, says : 

‘* What General Lee’s feelings were I do 
not know. As he wasa man of much dig- 
nity, with an impassible face, it was impos- 
sible to say whether he felt inwardly glad 
that the end had finally come or felt sad over 
the result, and was too manly to show it. 
Whatever his feelings, they were entirely 
concealed from my observation; but my 
own feelings, which had been quite jubilant 
on the receipt of his letter (accepting the 
terms of surrender as proposed), were sad 
and depressed. I felt like anything rather 
than rejoicing at the downfall of a foe who 
had fought so long and valiantly, and had 
suffered so much for a cause, though that 
cause was, I believe, one of the worst for 
which a people ever fought. I do not ques- 
tion, however, the sincerity of the great mass 
of those who were opposed to us.”’ 

General Lee, in October, 1865, ac- 
cepted the presidency of Washington 
College, at Lexington, Va., at a sal- 
ary of $1500 a year. He had been 
previously offered the position of 
president of the National Express 
Company, organized by capitalists in 
New York, at a salary of $50,000 a 
year; and although very poor in 
purse, he decided, as he always did 
decide, to follow what he deemed the 
line of his duty, and devote the re- 
mainder of his life to the education 
of youth. He wielded his vast influ- 
ence in the South to soften the as- 
perities that ever spring from civil 
war, and to promote among its peo- 
ple a spirit of national fraternity. 

In the period of political bitterness, 
engendered by party strife under the 
Reconstruction Act of Congress, sev- 
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eral professors in his college, while 
in a large company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, denounced the Government of 
the United States in his presence, and 
he reproved their harsh strictures by 
reciting the following lines written 
by the Persian poet Hafiz : 


‘Learn from yon Orient shell to love thy foe, 
And store with pearls the hand that brings 
thee woe. 
Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive 
pride, 
Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends 
thy side.”’ 


After reciting these beautiful lines 
in a clear voice and with deep feel- 
ing, General Lee added : 


‘“‘Ought not we, who profess to be gov- 
erned by the principles of Christianity, to 
rise at least to the standard of this Moham- 
medan poet, and learn to forgive our ene- 
mies ?”’ 


The summons that finally comes to 
every mortal came suddenly to Rob- 
ert E. Lee, but did not find him un- 
prepared to meet it. As he stood at 
the head of the table around which 
his wife and children were gathered 
on the evening of September 28, 
1870, and had opened his lips, as was 
his custom, to say grace, it was dis- 
covered that he had become speech- 
less and his countenance had assumed 
a far away, dreamy look. He was 
laid upon a couch in the dining-room, 
from which he never rose. On the 
morning of October 12, 1870, the 
great soldier took off his armor and 
was ‘‘ at rest,’’ where there is no more 
war. His honored remains lie in a 
marble vault in the chapel of the col- 
lege now known as Washington and 
Lee University. Their resting place 
is denoted by a metal plate bearing 
the brief yet sufficient inscription : 


GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 


RosBert Epwarp LEE. 
Born January 19, 1807. 
Died October 12, 1870. 

When General Grant lay upon his 
death-bed, in the year 1885, he thus 
wrote (‘‘ Memoirs,’’ vol. ii., p. 553): 

“*T feel that we are on the eve of a new 
era, when there is to be great harmony be- 
tween the Federal and the Confederate. I 
cannot stay to be a living witness to the cor- 
rectness of this ar eae but I feel within 
me that it isso. The universally kind feel- 
ing expressed for me at a time when it was 
supposed that each day would prove my last 
seemed to me the beginning of the answer 
to ‘ Let us have peace.’ ”’ 

An illustrious American statesman, 
Major William McKinley, of Ohio, 
who stood as a private soldier of 
the Union Army at Sewell Moun- 
tain, W. Va., in the first line of bat- 
tle that Lee confronted in the Civil 
War, in a recent address to many of 
his old comrades, said with equal pa- 
triotism and eloquence : 

‘* The war has been over thirty-one years, 
and as a result we have a Union stronger 
and freer, a civilization higher and nobler, 
and a flag dearer and more sacred than ever 
before, and all of them safe from any enemy 
because the men who, a third of a century 
ago, fought against each other in deadly con- 
flict stand ready to unite in their masterful 
might and splendid valor to oppose any 
enemy who would assail either freedom, or 
Union, or flag. What was won in that great 
war belongs just as sacredly to those who 
lost as to those who triumphed.”’ 

I can say of my own knowledge as 
a South Carolinian and a soldier of 
the Confederacy, who saw its first 
ensign unfurled, and looked with all 
a soldier’s devotion upon its last fold- 
ed but undishonored battle flag, that 
the feeling of American fraternity 
that now pervades our country from 
the blue mountains to the blue sea is 
due chiefly to the benignant exam- 
ples of Grant and Lee, 
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T is related that when Father Juni- 
pera Serra founded the mission 
of San Antonio de Padua at Los 

Robles, that, having halted and care- 
fully surveyed the place, he selected 
a plain skirting the bank of the river 
for the site of the mission. Then at 
once suspending the bell he had 
brought from the branch of a tree, he 
began to ring it, crying aloud : ‘* Oh, 
Indians, come, come to the Holy 
Church. Come to receive the faith 
of Jesus Christ.’’ On being remon- 
strated with by Padre Miguel Peiras 
for his impetuosity, Serra replied : 
‘** Ah, let me satisfy the longing of 
my heait! Would to God the voice 
of this bell could resound throughout 
the whole world !”’ 

Though San Antonio stands deso- 
late and alone to-day amid the rugged 
mountains of Santa Lucia, the voice 
of its bell still cries aloud in the 
wilderness, telling the story of the 
sacrifice and faith of its saintly found- 
er. Nay, more ; borne on the vibrat- 
ing melody of the bells of San Gabriel 


Archangel and San Juan Capistrano, 
come the echoes of that sublime cour- 
age, heroism, aspiration, conflict, and 
triumph, that defeat and despair inex- 
tricably interwoven with the founding 
of the Spanish missions in California. 

Never can the imaginative tourist 
forget the first sight of one of these 
ruined adobe missions. An old build- 
ing of any description has a certain 
pathos, it is so like a human thing. 
Its windows are eyes which regard 
one mournfully, and seem to say, 
“* Come, I have a strange story to tell 
you.”’ One instinctively thinks of 
the lives of those who have been shel- 
tered by its walls—their sorrows, 
joys, loves, and hates, their ambitions 
and disappointments. If an historic 
mansion, one quickly re-peoples it 
with the illustrious dead. At fancy’s 
magic invocation a line of fair women 
and brave men file through the empty 
rooms. Perhaps the rustle of a stiff 
brocade is heard once more, or it may 
be the clank of a fiery sword. Long- 
fellow says : 
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MISSION OF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO. 


FOUNDED BY FATHER JUNIPERA SERRA, 1776. 


“« All houses wherein men have lived and 
died 
Are haunted. Thro’ the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands 


glide 
With feet that make no sound upon the 
floors.”’ 


The European traveller who is con- 
versant with history, poetry, and ro- 
mance, and who possesses imagina- 
tion and sentiment, appreciates this 
truth as he stands within castle or 
cathedral, whose every stone, well- 
nigh, has some tale to tell. And 
he who has crossed the burning, fiery 
American desert, choked and stifled 
with its frightful sandy dust, with 
eyes aching from the fierce white light 
of the alkali plains, as he comes within 
sight of the tumbling blue of the 
glorious Pacific looks upon that ma- 
jestic ruin, the mission of San Juan 
Capistrano (St. John the Captain), as 
upon the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land. Dominating the whole 
peaceful green valley, it stands for- 
lorn, dismantled, but, like a dethroned 
and dying monarch, commanding re- 
spect and homage. Gone are its lofty 
towers save the broken shell, in which, 
one. above another, hang the great 
bells ; the ruined corridors and arches 
alone remain to tell their strange 
story. Melrose or Holyrood has not 
more beautiful surroundings. Before 


the mission stretches the broad ex- 
panse of the Pacific, while its back- 
ground is a rampart of the everlast- 
ing hills. 

San Juan Capistrano was founded 
in 1776 by Father Serra, the Francis- 
can priest who was sent on this er- 
rand directly after the expulsion fiom 
Mexico of the Jesuits. General José 
de Galvez had been sent in 1767 by 
King Charles III. of Spain to take 
possession of the Californias, and to 
convert the Indians found there. His 
orders were to plant a mission and 
garrison for God and the king, first 
at San Diego, then at Monterey, and 
then half way between these points, 
the latter to be called Buena Ven- 
tura. Galvez and Serra worked to- 
gether for the colonization of Cali- 
fornia, and it was during this period 
of the Franciscans that San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Juan Capistrano, 
San Luis Rey, San Gabriel, San 
Buena Ventura, San Luis Obispo, 
San Fernando, San Pedro, and Santa 
Barbara, pueblos, or towns, were all 
founded. Practically the chief sig- 
nificance of the founding of the mis- 
sions is that these Franciscan padres 
first began the colonization of Cali- 
fornia, being the path-finders and 
map-makers, as well as the architects 
and builders. 














Father Junipera Serra was a loyal 
and zealous son of the Church. High- 
ly educated and cultivated, a brilliant 
and eloquent orator, he yet had no 
other ambition than to preach Christ 
crucified to the savages of the New 
World. He was profoundly impressed 
with the thought that these Indians 
were hopelessly and eternally damned 
unless some one proclaimed to them 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. So put- 
ting behind him the things of this 
world, gladly, humbly, prayerfully 
he went into the forests of California 
to do his duty. 

The first mission founded by the 
ardent apostle was that of San Diego 
in 1769. The conditions under which 
this mission was founded were of an 
especially touching character. It was 
the beginning of the realization of the 
priest’s ambition. Fired with en- 
thusiasm, he quitted San Fernando, 
in Mexico. After a four months’ 
journey, reaching San Diego with 
sick and dying sailors on board both 
his ships, with insufficient provisions, 
with angry and insolent Indians to 
harass him on his landing he yet kept 
the holy fire ablaze on the altar of his 
heart and made ready to found his 
first mission. Erecting a rough wood- 
en cross, which looked seaward, and 
building a rude booth of branches and 
reeds, Padre Serra said mass in the 
presence of Galvez’ troops, his own 
sailors, and the curious and ‘amazed 
Indians. The congregation 
**Veni Creator,”” — 
the standard of 
Spain was flung 
to the breeze, the 
water was blessed, 
the bell was rung, 
and a volley from 
the muskets of the 


troops furnished 
smoke for the in- 
cense. Thus was 


the first mass said 
in the wilds of 
California and the 
country taken for 
the glory of God 
and King Charles 
of Spain. 
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Scarcely a month later occurred the 
first attack of the Indians on this his- 
toric mission. The savages were, 
however, repulsed, and in a few days 
began bringing their wounded to be 
cared for at the mission. Here was 
Serra’s golden opportunity to win 
their hearts. By the exercise of that 
wonderful charity and patience which 
characterized his whole blameless life 
he soon gained the friendship and 
confidence of the Indians. The site 
of the mission was removed in 1774, 
and in 1813 the church was built, the 
ruins of which are now shown to the 
tourist. The main building is ninety 
feet long, the adobe walls of which 
are four feet in thickness, the door- 
ways and windows being made of 
burned tiles. Two giant palm trees 
stand guard over the crumbling ruins ; 
indeed, these huge palms are a fea- 
ture of nearly every mission ruin—fit 
symbol, perhaps, of the spiritual vic- 
tory which the Church militant ob- 
tained in the wilderness of a strange 
land. The bells from this mission 
have been removed to Oldtown, the 
old Spanish quarter of San Diego. 
Lashed to a huge beam, they hang 
outside the little ’dobe chapel, where 
it is said Father Gaspara, the fight- 
ing priest, united the gentle Ramona, 


.the heroine of Helen Hunt’s novel, to 


Altesandro, her Indian lover. Strike 
them, and they ring as sweet and true 
as when Padre Serra first blessed 
them. The surroundings are pictu- 





THE LELLS UF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO MISSION. 
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resque though mournful. Oldtown, 
even in its out-at-elbow poverty- 
stricken condition, has yet a pathos 
and a dignity which command your 
respect and sympathy. Once from 
these broken casements lovers leaned ; 
once sounded the gay click of casta- 
nets and the soft tinkle of the guitar ; 
once rang those silver bells, summon- 
ing all devout believeistomass. To- 
day it is indeed a deserted village. 
Not a face looks forth from the win- 
dows now. An air of profound si- 
lence and melancholy broods over the 
place. Only a few swarthy, dirty 
Mexicans lounge yonder in front of 
that old ’dobe, lazily rolling their 
cigarettes and eying the Americanos 
with languid insolence. But the sun 
gladdens with its splendor, soft 
breezes steal gen- 
tly from the sap- 
phire bay, and the 
ruins of old San 
Diego, like the 
graves of the dead, 
are covered with 
myrtle and roses. 
The mission of 
San Carlos Bor1o- 
meo, at Monterey, 
was next founded 












THE MONUMENT TO FATHER JUNIPERA SERRA AT MONTEREY, CAL. 


ERECTED BY MRS. LELAND STANFORD. 
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on June 3, 1770. This was one of the 
wealthiest of all the missions. It has 
recently been ‘restored, and is one of 
the greatest objects of interest in that 
region. Monterey was especially dear 
to Father Serra. Here he labored 
and suffered more than in any other 
mission, here he died, here rests his 
body, and here on a lofty eminence, 
near the presidio, stands the superb 
monument built by Mis. Leland Stan- 
ford to his memory. It is a life-size 
statue representing the padre just 
stepping from his boat upon the rocks 
at Monterey. He is in priestly vest- 
ments, and holds his piayer-book 
clasped to his heart with one hand, 
while the other is extended as if in- 
voking prayer. The face is most 
beautiful, wearing the expression of 
lofty and sweet serenity characteristic 
of those who have attained the heights 
of self-immolation and of that peace 
which passeth all understanding. 
One of the most picturesque and at 
the same time well-preserved of the 
missions is San Gabriel Archangel, 
near Pasadena. It is the oldest mis- 
sion now existing in a reasonable state 
of preservation. It hasa most quaint 
bell tower, in which hang four bells. 
There are niches for six bells, but two 
have vanished— 
one illustrating 
only too well 
Shakespeare’s 
words, “‘ to what 
base usage must 
thou come at 
last,’’ being the 
dinner bell at 
Santa Anita, the 
ranchof“Lucky”’ 
Baldwin, the fa- 
mous sportsman. 
The mission of 
San Gabriel Arch- 
angel was found- 
edin1771. Dur- 
ing the twenty- 
five years of its 
building over 
4000 Indians were 
baptized. In 1806 
there came to take 
charge of this mis- 
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sion Padre José Maria Zalvidea. He 
was the original of the priest Father 
Salvierderra, who figures so promi- 
nently in ‘‘ Ramona.’’ Under his 
efficient management the mission 
grew richand prosperous. The flocks 
and herds multiplied; the padres 
built mills and aqueducts, the re- 
mains of. which are yet to be seen. 
It may be that the surroundings have 
much to do with the attractions of 
this surpassingly lovely mission ; 
surely, they enhance its charms. 
Pasadena, that fairest of all Califor- 
nia’s fair daughters, lies only five 
miles away ; the San Gabriel valley, 
through which you drive to reach the 
mission, is a veritable promised land, 
a land flowing with milk and honey, 
a land of olives and wine, of figs and 
grapes, a garden full of sweet and 
rare perfumes and gorgeous coloring, 
while above and over all this en- 
chanted region, this Hesperides of 
the New World, towers the glorious 
range of the Sierra Madre. 

Within the next five years the im- 
portant missions, San Luis Obispo 
and San Francisco de Asis, were found- 
ed. To the disaster which befell the 
first-named mission we are indebted 
for the picturesque brick that pro- 
tect many of the missions. Three 
times was San Luis Obispo burned, 
and this train of misfortune caused 
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one of the padres to make roof tiles 
that would successfully resist fire. 
Padre Luis Martinez, who for a long 
time was in charge of this mission, is 
another character who figures promi- 
nently in Helen Hunt’s widely read 
novel. You may remember the de- 
scription of the wedding tour of Gen- 
eral and Senora Moreno. I quote now 
from the novel : 


‘On the morning of their departure the 
good padre, having exhausted all his re- 
sources for entertaining his distinguished 
guests, caused to be driven past the corri- 
dors for their inspection all the poultry be- 
longing to the mission. The procession took 
an hour to pass. For music there was 
squeaking, cackling, hissing, gobbling, crow- 
ing, and quacking of the fowls combined 
with the screaming, scolding, and whip 
cracking of the excited Indians. First came 
the turkeys, then the white hens, then the 
black, and then the yellow ; next the ducks, 
and at the tail of the spectacle long files of 
geese, some struggling, some half flying and 
hissing in resentment and terror at the un- 
wonted coercion to which they were subject- 
ed. The Indians had been hard at work all 
night capturing, sorting, assorting, and 
guarding the rank and file of their novel 
pageant. It would be safe to say that a 
droller sight never was seen, and never 
will be on the Pacific coast or any other. 
Before it was done with the General and his 
bride had nearly died with laughter ; and 
the General could never allude to it without 
laughing almost as heartily again.”’ 


San Luis Obispo’ was somewhat 
shattered by the earthquake of 1812, 





MISSION OF SAN CARLOS LORROMEO AT MONTEREY. 


FOUNDED BY FATHER JUNIPERA SERRA, JUNE 3, 1770. 
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REAR CORRIDOR, SANTA BARBARA MISSION, 


and to-day adds one more to the list 
of these ruined deserted memorials of 
former beauty and power. 

The founding of San Juan Capis- 
trano came next, the same year as the 
declaration of our independence. 
Originally built almost entirely of 
stone and mortar, it solved in one 
part of the building that most diffi- 
cult of architectural problems, the 
triple arch. The Indians themselves, 
guided by the padres, built this mis- 
sion; and as a well-known writer 
says: ‘*‘ A semi-savage origin is tiace- 
able in all onesees. The long row of 
arches is stately after a barbaric fash- 
ion.”’ 

Many are the traditions which clus- 
ter around San Juan Capistrano. 
Bonsard, the notorious pirate, once 
seized and occupied it for a three 
days’ debauch, to the great scandal 
of the priests and neophytes, who fled 
to Taabuco Creek until the freeboot- 
ers finished their revel and swaggered 
off again to sea, leaving desolation and 
chaos behind. 

In 1833 came the long-dreaded 
order of secularization, and the po- 
litical tornado of spoliation descend- 
ed upon San Juan Capistrano, as well 


as upon the other missions. The 
herds were scattered and slain; the 
books and church records were ruth- 
lessly destroyed ; those of the Indians 
who were deemed sufficiently civilized 
were allotted lands, and were no longer 
under the control of the Franciscan 
fathers, though still many came as 
ever tothem for guidance and advice. 
The magnificent mission was bought 
by private individuals for the paltry 
sum of $710. It has, however, since 
been restored by order of the courts 
to the Catholic Church, and within 
its crumbling walls services are now 
held by the priest of the village of 
Capistrano. 

Santa Clara Mission, of whose pris- 
tine glory the only vestige to-day is a 
ruined ’dobe chapel, was the scene of 
many stirring events. Yoscolo’s re- 
bellion’ was perhaps as exciting as 
any. Yoscolo was a young Indian 
who had been trained by the padres, 
and who at twenty-one was made 
chief of the Indians about the mis- 
sion. He was responsible to the 
padres for the management of the 
tribe, but he was not amenable to dis- 
cipline, for when some of his follow- 
ers committed certain depredations 
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he refused to permit them to be pun- 
ished by the padres, and revolted 
with 500 of his tribe. The rebels 
broke open the mission stores, and 
seized blankets, arms, and whatever 
they could conveniently carry away. 
Next, they besieged the convent 
“where Indian girls were being edu- 
cated, and carried off 200 maidens to 
the mountains. From his fastness in 
the range above Mariposa, Yoscolo 
inaugurated a system of brigandage 
equal to any ever carried out in Italy. 
He became atertor to the country, 
but was at last killed in battle by the 
troops of the mission, and his head 
was stuck on top ofa pole, which was 
placed in front of the church as a 
warning to other recalcitrant Indians. 

One of the most beautiful of all the 
missions is Santa Barbara, founded in 
1782. This was the swan’s song, the 
last great work of the noble Serra’s 
life. The governor decided that be- 
fore the mission should be finished 
the presidio must be built for the pro- 
tection of all concerned. Serra con- 
curred in this plan, and worked heart- 
ily with the soldiers as they built 
their barracks and storehouses. At 
length he was obliged to go to Mon- 
terey, whither he departed, as usual, 
on foot. He only saw Santa Barbara 
once after that, and was bitterly dis- 
appointed at the tardy building of the 
mission, crying out in anguish as he 
beheld its unfinished state, ‘‘ Pray ye, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest, 
that He send laboreis into His vine- 
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yaid.’’ Soon after he died, in the 
seventieth year of his age. 

Year after year the slow building 
of this noble mission went on. At 
last, in 1820, it was completed and 
dedicated with most imposing cere- 
monies and great rejoicing. By vir- 
tue of its prosperity Santa Barbara 
was always heavily taxed ; but when 
Mexico declared its independence, it 
was plundered on ali sides. Al- 
though secularization accomplished 
some of its disastrous work here as 
elsewhere, the buildings have always 
remained in the hands of the Francis- 
cans, and the mission now forms a 
part of the province of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, and has become an 
Apostolic College for the education 
of novices. To-day the mission is in 
good repair, and the garden a dream 
of beauty, with its long rows of state- 
ly palms, graceful feathery pepper 
and haughty eucalyptus trees, its beds 
of tropical flowers, its dim winding 
paths and drowsily murmuring foun- 
tains ; a place in which to dream, to 
remember, and to pray. 

This paper would be incomplete 
without mention of that majestic and 
imposing ruin San Luis Rey, founded 
after Serra’s death by Padre Peyri. 
By many this magnificent mission is 
deemed the monarch of them all. 
No other had so fine a church. Its 
dimensions were 160 feet long, 50 feet 





OLD SANTA BAKBARKA MISSION, FOUNDED 1782. 
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wide and 60 feet 
high, with walls 4 
feet in thickness. 


Its tower held 
eight bells. One 
corridor alone had 
256 arches, and 


the gold and sil- 
ver ornamenta- 
tion of its altars 
was superb. 

Here let me di- 
gress a moment to 
speak of the pres- 
ent condition of 
the mission In- 
dians, which is ab- 
solutely deplora- 
ble. After the 
suppression of the 
missions they were forgotten by 
all. To be sure, there were Indian 
agents, but the reservations were un- 
defined and the tribes scattered far 
and wide. Four or five years ago 
Congress appointed a commission to 
establish reservations for the mission 
Indians. As a result there are at 
present about twenty-five reservations, 
ranging in size from eighty acres to 
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several thousand 
in San Diego and 
Inyo counties. 
Under the +*¢- 
gime of the Fran- 
ciscans, the Indi- 
ans were gathered 
around the mis- 
sion churches, and 
their lives were 
regulated bythese 
devout men. At 
stipulated hours 
they attended 
mass, went to their 
daily toil, and as- 
sembled for even- 
ing devotions. 
They were taught 
to cultivate the 
land, plant grains and fruits, and to 
live decently. When secularization 
came, it brought a host of the evils of 
civilization to these creatures. Their 
moral condition to-day is frightful. 
They drink, gamble, and race horses, 
while purity among the women is un- 
known. They are dirty, lazy, and 
ungrateful. Far, far better had it 
been to have left the Franciscan fa- 
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thers in control of them. Seculariza- 
tion took away from them all that 
they had and gave them absolutely 
nothing in its place. 

Eastern people who have never vis- 
ited the Far West can have no concep- 
tion of the horrors of Indian exist- 
ence. Let the tourist visit an Indian 
village or pueblo, and for him Dante’s 
‘“‘ Inferno’’ will have lost many of its 
terrors. The noble red man is very 
picturesque in full dress and war 
paint on the stage or within the cov- 
ers of a romance, but once see him 
and smell him at close range, visit 
him in his hogan or tepee, and, as 
Mr. Kipling would say, “‘ it is quite 
another story.’’ And yet these edu- 
cated, cultivated, brilliant Francis- 
cans loved these degraded beings. 

After the wicked order of seculari- 
zation reached San Luis Rey, the 
good Padre Peyri sorrowfully decid- 
ed that he must leave the place where, 
for thirty years, he had labored so 
earnestly for the bodily and spiritual 
welfare of his Indian children. Dread- 
ing the farewells, he stole away by 
night to San Diego ; but the Indians 
knew, when they missed him next 
morning, what his unaccustomed ab- 
sence portended. Mounting their 
ponies in haste, five hun- 
dred rode after him, and % 
reached San Diego just as 
his ship was leaving the 
harbor. With cries and 
tears and prayers these 
savages flung 
themselves 
into the wa- 
tersandswam 
after the out- 
going ship. 
Standing on 
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the deck, Padre Peyri waved them 
his farewell and made the sign of the 
cross in the air. 

Such is the closing pathetic chapter 
of a history filled with romance and 
heroism. The tumbling ruins of these 
missions are fast disappearing before 
the relentless advance of a cynical 
and materialistic century. 

Still there are many in this prosaic 
day who love to muse upon the past 
and listen to tales of good and brave 
deeds. And if some day you stand 
in the drowsy, perfume-laden gardens 
of Santa Barbara, or among the 
mournful ruins of San Juan Capis- 
trano, I doubt not imagination will 
conjure before you a notable array of 
shadows. It may be a Franciscan 
priest in stole or cassock who will 
glide through the arches near you, or 
perhaps, with clatter of armor and 
clank of sword, one of Galvez’ dash- 
ing officers may swagger across your 
path. Perhaps a dusky face framed 
in coarse, black hair may peer dread- 
fully at you from behind a broken 
column, or the wicked features of the 
swashbuckler and pirate flash through 
the crumbling casement. And if you 
listen intently, there may be borne 
again from. out the dim historic past 
the roll of drums and the rat- 
tle of muskets, the chant of 
voices or the tolling of a sol- 
emn bell, as once more the 
warriors of Galvez and the 
soldiers of the cross take pos- 
session of California for God 
and the king. 


Edith Sessions Tupper. 
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A LEGAL SKETCH. 


5. 


F Mr. James Bennett had been up 
to all the tricks of the legal trade 
his sign never would have looked 

as bright and new as it did, for it had 
been up for over two years. He 
ought to have had it lying out in 
some back yard at least a year before 
his admission to the bar ; and he had 
gone, too, and hung it under a wood- 
en awning, where the sun and weather 
never could get at it. Besides, he 
could have had a beard, but didn’t. 
‘* De minimis, sometimes curat lex,’’ 
especially such combinations as a full 
beard and a weather-beaten sign. 
Small wonder, then, that Jim Ben- 
nett had been waiting these two years 
and over for his first real, dona fide 
client. 

It was getting time, too, for him to 
be getting a payingclient. His funds 
were getting low, and it was coming 
pretty close to where a mortgage on 
his fairly good law library would be 
the only means of replenishing them. 
For he was alone in the world, with- 
out a singie solitary friend to give 
him financial aid. 

The Greenwood County bar was a 
large and influential one, notably so 
for a rural county, and its reputation 
extended far beyond the county limits 
But if the truth had been known, not 
one of its members really knew much 
more law than Bennett, or was better 
able to conduct a lawsuit. For with 
him it had been study, study, study, 
and a religious attendance at the regu- 
lar terms of the county court, which 
gave him an insight into the practice 
of the law almost as valuable as the 
actual trial of causes themselves. It 
might naturally be supposed that his 
studious habits and his pleasant man- 
ners would at least have brought him 
some help from his brother lawye1s— 
some cheap client with whom they 
did not wanttobother. But ‘ broth- 


er’ lawyers are like cats at meal- 
time. They want all the food for 
themselves, and never think of offer- 
ing a morsel, however small, to the 
younger and weaker member of the 
legal—-or feline—family. 

So Bennett had plodded along, al- 
ways in his office or the court room 
except when, for the necessary exer- 
cise, he would go ona long ramble 
through the country—confining him- 
self too much to make many friends 
or acquaintances. By drawing legal 
documents he had made just $50 since 
his admission to the bar; he had 
tried two cases before a country jus- 
tice of the peace, and had lost them 
both because he had been the attor- 


_ney for the defendants ; and he had 


obtained the lasting ill will of two 
other would-be clients by settling 
their legal difficulties without a law- 
suit. It was a serious question with 
him whether it would not be best, in- 
deed, whether it would not be a 
necessity to give up his profession 
and start all over again at something 
else. In fact, he was too modest and, 
possibly, too honest to be a lawyer. 

The spring term of court had just 
closed. The day, the first of the sum- 
mer, was warm and beautiful. The 
fresh green of the newly budded trees, 
the rolling hills checkered by the 
plough, the flowers blooming every- 
where, the sparkling river, all were in- 
viting him to one of his long and 
dearly loved strolls. But he and na- 
ture were not in accord. Nature, by 
her very beauty, seemed to accentu- 
ate and force upon him his failure to 
make his profession a success, and 
with thoughts in gloomy contrast 
with the day, he slowly crossed the 
town park and sought in his office the 
solitude he wanted, and which he was 
sure to find there. 

“‘Is Mr. Bennett in ?”’ 

The voice came through the open 
door, soft and gentle, even timid ; 
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and, being the voice of a woman, it 
brought Bennett's feet down from his 
desk a great deal more quickly than 
a man’s voice would have done. The 
vision—for in his office anything in a 
human form might be called a vision— 
of a very pretty, neatly dressed young 
lady stood just inside the door. With 
much confusion and a very red face 
Bennett managed, while putting on 
his coat, to offer her a chair and to 
give her to understand that Mr. Ben 
nett was in and that he was Mr. Ben- 
nett. 

‘““A book agent, sure,’’ was his 
mental comment, and he grew more 
composed. For you always feel a 
sort of advantage over a book agent, 
even though the book agent be a 
pretty young lady who has caught 
you sitting in your shirt sleeves and 
with your feet on your desk. 

But this lady was a real client. 
The card which she handed Bennett 
bore the name “* Miss Day.’’ 

‘*T went to see Daniels & Martin, 
and they sent me to you. They said 
they were too busy to take my case,”’ 
she began very innocently. 

Now, Daniels & Martin were a firm 
having a large practice ; a firm which 
had never been known to refuse a 
case or let a fee get out of their office 
door, be it one of $1000 or a paltry 
twenty-five cents for taking an affi- 
davit. 

** They sent you to me because they 
were too busy to take your case !”’ 
echoed Bennett, too surprised to no- 
tice the mortifying fact that his fair 
client had taken him up as second- 
hand. ‘‘I’ve never heard of Dan- 
iels & Martin doing anything like 
that before,’ at which mild pleas- 
antry both laughed. 

The laugh, as laughter often does, 
put them both more at ease, and Miss 
Day was able to begin her statement 
without further embarrassment. 

Her name was Mary Day, and she 
had lost a bond and mortgage. She 
was a public school teacher. For the 
last two years she had taught the 
school at District No. 42, in the upper 
part of the county. A brother resid- 
ing in afar Western city was her only 
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living relative. She had inherited 
$2500 as her share of her father’s es- 
tate. Not wishing to use the princi- 
pal, and the income being too small 
for her support, rather than be de- 
pendent on her brother, she had 
sought a means of living in that great 
and beneficent asylum for single 
women, the public schools. 

When she applied for the position 
as teacher at District No. 42 she found 
that it was not so much a question of 
her ability to teach as whether she 
would be willing to board with one 
Pete: Coisen, a farmer living in the 
district. Corsen was the most influ- 
ential trustee in the district, and had 
his own way in all school matters, 
because the other two trustees owed 
him money. So Mary boarded a year 
and a half at his place because she 
was obliged to—long enough to get a 
pretty good idea of his character, and 
his wife’s, too, for they were just 
alike. He was one of the richest men 
in the county, and those who were not 
under financial obligations to him 
said he was the very meanest. But 
that was probably because none of 
them could get the better of him in a 
trade. 

There came a time, however, when 
he, as all rich men have to do some- 
times, had to borrow money. One 
day a glowing and elegantly printed 
circular and a confidential ‘* per- 
sonal’’ letter from a large banking 
house in New York showed him a 
quick road to vast wealth. The 
$3000 which he lost in clean cash was, 
indeed, to a man of his instincts a 
dreadful calamity ; but the serious 
part of it was that more than $2000 
of it was money held by him in trust, 
and would have to be paid over in 
court in less than a week. 

Corsen knew of Mary’s $2500, and 
he knew she wanted to invest it. It 
was just the amount he needed, and 
he needed it at once. Why not bor- 
row it of her instead of paying acom- 
mission to some Greenwood lawyer 
or money lender ? 

The loan was made. But Mary 
had sufficient business instinct to dis- 
trust herself in so large a transac- 
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tion ; and, before making the loan, 
she consulted with ’Squire Merrick, 
the honest old commissioner of deeds 
and general business man of the neigh- 
borhood ; and, much to Corsen’s dis- 
: gust, insisted on having a bond and 
‘ mortgage on his best farm instead of 
taking his note of hand. The papers 
were always kept by her in a top 
apartment or pocket of her trunk. 

About two months ago the annual 
election for school trustee had been 
held, which resulted in the defeat of 
Mr. Corsen’s debtors and the conse- 
quent loss of his ‘‘ grip’’ on School 
District No. 42. Mary took advan- 
tage of the situation at once and 
sought a more congenial boarding 
place. 

** Day before yesterday,’’ she said, 
as she concluded her story, ‘‘ when I 
was looking in my trunk, I found the 
bond and mortgage were gone. They 
were surely there on the day before I 
left Mr. Corsen’s, for I distinctly re- 
member seeing them at that time. 
That was the 15th of last March. 
And must I lose all my money ?’’ she 
added, with a trembling lip, and with 
tears just ready to drop from her 
pretty eyes. 

‘** Not at all,’’ replied Bennett, per- 
haps too eagerly, for those tearful 
eyes and that honest, truthful face 
seemed to plead at once for all the 
consolation he could give. ‘‘ At the 
most, Mr. Corsen may put you to 
some trouble and expense in collect- 
ing your money. But he surely will 
not do that. It will do him no good, 
because the loss of the papers will not 
prevent you from collecting the 
money. You had the mortgage re- 
corded ?”" 

‘“The mortgage recorded?’ re- 
peated Mary ina sort of a bewildered 
way. “I didn’t think of that; I 
didn’t know I had todoanything but 
to keep it. Will that make any dif- 
ference?’ she continued anxiously, 
as she saw Bennett’s grave look. 

“*It would have been better if you 
had put it on record,’’ he replied. 
‘‘In that case nothing could have 
prevented your mortgage from being 
a first lien on the property ; and its 
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loss would have caused no real trou- 
ble, as a copy of the records would 
have answered in place of the orig- 
inal. Corsen will not, of course, 
deny the loan of the money ?”’ 

‘* He cannot,’’ she answered, ‘‘ be- 
cause Mr. Merrick was present when 
I let him have it. As soon as the 
papers were signed I gave Mr. Mer- 
rick the money ; he counted it over 
and paid it to him. It was all done 
in the director’s room of the Green- 
wood Bank on the rst of April of last 
year. That made the mortgage due 
just two months ago.”’ 

** If Corsen is any man at all,’’ said 
Bennett, ‘‘ he will pay you the money 
without causing trouble, or will give 
you a new bond and mortgage. I 
cannot imagine why he should do 
otherwise. You haven’t been to see 
him, I suppose?’’ he questioned, 
after a pause. 

‘**T went to see him day before yes- 
terday,’’ she replied, ‘‘ just as soon as 
I discovered my loss. Mrs. Corsen 
said he had gone away and would 
not be back that day ; but I’m sure I 
saw him at the barn as I passed by. 
I then went to see Mr. Merrick, and 
he advised me to see a lawyer.”’ 

** Where was your trunk during the 
time you were changing your resi- 
dence ?”’ 

**It was at Mr. Corsen’s for half a 
day after I left. Mr. Williams—I am 
living at Mr. Williams’, about four 
miles from Mr. Corsen’s—came for 
me in his buggy, and there was no 
room in it formy trunk. One of Mr. 
Williams’ boys went over for it in the 
evening of the day I moved.”’ 

** Was it locked ?”’ 

**It was locked ; but I left the key 
in the lock. I took them all to be 
honest,” she added apologetically, as 
she noticed that Bennett was amused 
at the way she locked her trunk. 

‘*Then you must have been at Mr. 
Williams’ nearly two months before 
you discovered your loss ?”’ 

‘*Yes. The papers were lost some 
time between the day before I left 
Mr. Corsen’s.and day before yester- 
day.” 


** Well, do not worry at all. Cor- 
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sen will have to pay you your money,” 
said Bennett as Miss Day rose to go. 
‘*I will proceed to get it at once.”’ 

“‘T thank you very much for your 
kindness, for you cannot know how 
much I have been worried, and how 
glad I am that you are willing to help 
me,’’ she replied, seeming to think 
that Bennett was conferring a great 
favor upon her. 

Here was a proper time for Miss 
Day to mention a matter of consider- 
able importance in all legal consulta- 
tions. But she never thought of it ; 
and Bennett, who did think of it, 
would have bitten off his tongue rather 
than ask a young lady for a retaining 
fee. 

No sooner had Miss Day gone than 
Bennett set himself to studying this, 
his first real case. It was not so diffi- 
cuit as a layman might suppose. 
Corsen could not deny the execution 
of the papers or the payment of the 
money to him. That much was set- 
tled. ’Squire Merrick, whose word 
anywhere at any time was as good as 
gold, had been present and taken part 
in the transaction, and he was an en- 
tirely disinterested witness. In the 
next place, the loss of the papers was 
no bar to the proceedings to collect 
the money by suit, as their loss could 
be set forth and proved to be acci- 
dental, and the law would not require 
the production of the originals. 

What defence, then, could Corsen 
set up, if he were inclined to make 
trouble? None, so far as Bennett 
could see. True, Miss Day might be 
obliged to give an indemnifying bond 
to protect him ; but that would be an 
easy matter. Surely he would pay 
the money, or, what would be equal- 
ly satisfactory to Miss Day, execute a 
new bond and mortgage. 

Bennett at once went to the county 
clerk’s office to examine whether the 
property on which the mortgage had 
been given was still unencumbered. 
To his astonishment he found that on 
the second day of April last past it 
had been conveyed by Corsen to his 
brother—consideration $5000 ! 

Bennett knew pretty well the gen- 
eral reputation of the man with whom 
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he had to deal. He at once sent him 
a sharp, peremptory note to call at 
his office and pay the money he owed 
Miss Day. ‘1 feel that I am ex- 
cusable,’’ he wrote, “‘in writing to 
you in this peremptory manner, be-. 
cause you have taken advantage of 
Miss Day’s ignorance of the law, and 
when you found she had not put her 
mortgage on record you sold, or pre- 
tended to sell, to your brother the 
identical lands covered by the mort- 
gage. This dishonorable proceeding, 
I can assure you, will in the end do 
you no good.”’ 

Very promptly an answer came to 
the letter. It ran: 


Mr. James Bennett, Counsellor-at-Law. 


Dear Sir: Your discourteous and imper- 
tinent note to our client, Mr. Peter Corsen, 
has just been handed to us for cunsideration. 
We have no — to make to it. 

ours, etc., 
DaniELs & MarTIN. 


So, then, that was the cause of 
Daniels & Martin’s liberality? But 
what kind of crooked work was going 
on? Plainly some kind of advantage 
was to be taken of the non-recording 
of the mortgage, since Corsen, at the 
time he consulted his attorneys, could 
not have known of the loss of the 
papers. 

Now, such a letter will nettle any 
one ; and Bennett felt a sort of pleas- 
ure in beginning suit at once to re- 
cover the money. Two courses were 
open to him—foreclosure of the mort- 
gage or suit on the bond, the latter 
procedure being sanctioned by the 
laws of his State. To foreclose under 
the present condition of the property 
would be useless. To sue on the 
bond and set up in his declaration its 
accidental loss as the reason or excuse 
for not producing it in court was un- 
doubtedly the proper course to pur- 
sue—since Corsen was good for any 
judgment which might be recovered 
against him—and the one he decided 
to adopt. He waited anxiously to 
see what answer would be made to 
his declaration. In due time it was 
filed. It was a plea of payment! 
The principal and interest had been 
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paid by Corsen on the 31st day of 
March last ! 

Could Bennett believe his eyes? 
Of all defences this was the most as- 
tounding one—one which had never 
for a moment entered into his head. 
He read it overand overagain. Had 
Miss Day deceived him? What could 
have been her motive in consulting 
him if she had not intended to tell 
him the truth? Could it be possible 
that she was insane? No, no; he 
could never believe that. Yet how 
could Corsen dare to make such a 
plea without some grounds for doing 
so? For there was the affidavit re- 
quired by law, setting forth that the 
plea was not intended for the purpose 
of delay, and that the defendant had 
a just and legal defence upon the 
merits of the case. He must see Miss 
Day at once and learn what she had 
to say to this turn in affairs. 

The interview with Mary disclosed 
nothing new. She went over her 
story again in all its particulars, and 
in such a simple, truthful manner 
that Bennett, if he had doubts before, 
was forever satisfied both as to her 
truthfulness and sanity. The case 
had resolved itself into a question of 
veracity between his client and Cor- 
sen, and there was nothing to do but 
go on with it and do the best he 
could. 


II. 


At the opening of the winter term 
of the Greenwood County Court the 
court-room was crowded to the doors. 
The opening day of court always 
brought a crowd; but the case of 
Day vs. Corsen had doubled it. A 
strange interest seemed to attach to 
this very ordinary lawsuit. Not a 
house in the county was there in 
which it had not been talked over and 
discussed for months. That any one, 
and that one a “ girl,’’ should dare 
to sue Pete Corsen was the very 
height of presumption in the minds of 
this rural community. If good wishes 
counted for anything, Miss Day ought 
to win, for it really was the case of 
Greenwood County vs. Peter Corsen. 

‘Good grit for a girl to tackle a 
man like Pete Corsen, anyhow, no 
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matter if she has a good case. Who 
is this Bennett who’s got her case? 
I’ve never heard of his having a case 
before.”’ 

“Don’t know. I’mafraid he don’t 
amount to much; never knew there 
was such a lawyer in Greenwood 
County till the other day.”’ 

*“ Why don’t she get another law- 
yer ?”’ 

‘**T guess she hain't got the money. 
But, my ! there could be $1000 raised 
right here to-day to lay out Pete Cor- 
sen with. Couldn’t there? Eh?’ 

In fact, Mary had been urged to 
have additional counsel, and money 
had been offered her for that pur- 
pose. But no. ‘‘Mr. Bennett has 
done, and I am sure he will do, all 
any one can for me,’’ she said. So 
Bennett was spared the mortification 
of being relegated to the position of 
junior counsel ; which would mean, 
as it always does, blame on his shoul- 
ders if the case be lost, and praise for 
the senior if won. 

The case was the first one on the 
list ready for trial. With a beating 
heart and very shaky knees, as he 
afterward confessed, Bennett heard 
the case called, and took his seat at 
the plaintiff's table within the bar. 
Miss Day, pale and nervous at the 
unaccustomed surroundings, sat be- 
side him. Over at the other table sat 
Corsen, plainly as nervous and anx- 
ious as the others. Last of all ex- 
Judge Daniels, the senior member of 
Daniels & Martin, came in and took 
his seat, and the sheriff began em- 
panelling the jury. There were no 
challenges on either side—a by no 
means uncommon occurrence in the 
rural county of Greenwood. The 
drawing of the jury seemed to help 
greatly to put Bennett at his. ease, 
and as he rose to open his case his 
nervousness had disappeared. 

There was no opportunity for elo- 
quence offered in his cause, he said. 
It was a simple case where his client 
had loaned the sum of $2500 to the 
defendant on a bond. The bond, by 
no fault of his client, had been lost 
or stolen ; but its execution he would 
prove. It had never been paid, and 
its principal and interest were still 
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due and owing. He would ask fora 
judgment for the amount of the bond 
and interest to date. 

’Squire Merrick was first sworn, 
and by him was proved the exécution 
of the bond and the payment of the 
money to the defendant. He was not 
cross-examined. 

‘** Miss Day will take the stand.”’ 

At these words every neck in the 
court-room was stretched to see what 
sort of a looking girl it was who had 
dared to fight Pete Corsen. Witha 
heart ready to come out of her throat 
—-hearts are always ready to come out 
of throats at such trying times—Mary 
managed to walk to the witness stand 
and be sworn, without being told that 
she must put her hand on the book 
and not under it. In a simple, 
straightforward manner she told of 
the loan of the money and the loss of 
the bond. In conclusion, she swore 
positively that the money had not 
been paid. 

To Bennett’s surprise, the counsel 
for the defence had no questions to 
ask on cross-examination. 

‘** Then I rest my case,’’ he said to 
the Court. 

Very deliberately ex-Judge Daniels 
rose to open for the defence. 

** May it please the Court and gen- 
tlemen of the jury,’’ he began, ‘‘ our 
defence to this action I shall state in 
a very few words—a very few words. 
I regret to attack here in open court 
the character of any one, particularly 
that of a beautiful and apparently re- 
fined young lady. But I havea duty 
to perform and I shall perform it. 
As I unfold this case to you, you can- 
not but be the sharers with me of that 
deep sorrow which I feel for one who 
has allowed herself to become so mis- 
guided, for one so lost to conscience 
as to appear here in this court of jus- 
tice, and for gold—sordid gold—so 
far forget her duty to her fellow-man, 
nay, so far forget her duty to her 
Maker, as to disregard the sanctity of 
her oath.’’ > 

‘*T object !’’ shouted Bennett hot- 
ly. ‘*‘ Counsel has no right to make 
such statements in an opening ad- 
dress.”’ 

‘* For, gentlemen,’’ went on Dan- 
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iels, not noticing the interruption or 
the look of rebuke from the Court, 
“it is not true that the bond men- 
tioned in this case—or the mortgage 
either—has been lost ; nor is it true 
that the money due to this plaintiff 
from my client has not been paid. 
On the 31st day of March, the day 
before the bond became due, and 
now over nine months ago, this de- 
fendant, at the house where the 
plaintiff now lives, paid off this bond 
in cash, and then and there, gentle- 
men, took up and received from this 
plaintiff these identical papers which 
she swears—swears, gentlemen—that 
she lost. They are here in court, 
their seals torn off, and cancellei by 
the hands of the plaintiff herself. 
These papers will of themselves prove 
our case. You shall see them and 
examine them for yourselves. On 
these grounds, gentlemen of the jury, 
we shall ask at your hands a verdict 
for our client of no cause of action. 
I will first call one of the plaintiff’s 
own witnesses, ‘Squire Merrick, to 
prove that this is the original and 
true bond.”’ 

The pallor of Mary’s face, as she 
heard the terrible words of the de- 
fendant’s attorney, became deathly. 
She made no motion, she could make 
no motion, but sat like one in a 
dream. Old as that expression is 
there is none other to take its place. 

Bennett, outwardly calm, was all 
excitement within. 

‘*Let me see that bond !’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

With a cuttingly polite bow ex- 
Judge Daniels handed him both the 
bond and mortgage. They were un- 
doubtedly the originals ; for although 
the names had been torn off they were 
in the handwriting of Squire Merrick. 

‘**T will admit without proof being 
offered,’’ said Bennett, after he had 
examined them carefully, ‘‘ that this 
is the bond given to the plaintiff, but 
not that the plaintiff cancelled it or 
that a cent has ever been paid on it.”’ 

‘* Well, I will prove that. I pre- 
sume, however, you will hardly claim 
they are ‘lost,’ ’’ returned Daniels sar- 
castically. ‘* Let the defendant take 
the stand,” 
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Corsen’s story was the same as out- 
lined in his counsel’s opening. He 
had determined to pay off this debt 
—the first one he had ever contracted 
—just as soon as it was due. ‘It 
worried him so.’’ On the last day of 
March last, the day before it was due, 
he had collected enough money, and, 
as he had a great deal to do the fol- 
lowing day, that being the rst of 
April, when everybody was settling 
up their accounts, he thought he 
would walk over to Mr, Williams’ 
and pay Miss Day what he owed her. 
Ele did so on the evening of that day. 
He saw Miss Day alone in Mr. Will- 
iams’ sitting-room. When he told 
her for what he had come she seemed 
pleased and went up to her room—so 
he supposed—and brought down the 
bond and mortgage. He then hand- 
ed her the money. Afte: she had 
counted it over she tore off the names 
and seals and gave him the papers. 
That was all there was of it. 

** Take the witness,’’ ex-Judge Dan- 
iels said, as Corsen finished his story. 

**So you walked over to Williams’ 
and paid Miss Day there, did you ?’’ 
began Bennett. ‘‘ You're sure you 
walked, are you ?”’ 

** Well, I 1ather guessso. It’s four 
miles from my house to Williams’, 
and I wouldn’t be likely to forget a 
walk of that distance, would I ?’’ 1e- 
torted the witness pertly. 

** Why did you walk? It was very 
bad walking, was it not ?’’ 

** That’s just the reason I walked. 
The roads were so bad that it was 
better walking along the side of the 
road and in the fields than going with 
a horse and wagon. I could make 
better time.’’ 


‘““You say you saw Miss Day 
alone ?”’ 

‘* Yes. I’m sorry she was alone.’’ 

ee Why _ 


** Because it would have saved all 
this lawsuit if I had taken somebody 
along with me as a witness.’’ And 
Corsen looked around with a very self- 
satisfied air at this especial answer. 

*“You say she tore off the seals 
when you paid her. Didn’t you say 
something to her first about doing 
that ?”’ 
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**No. She said, ‘I guess that’s the 
right way to receipt these papers,’ 
and then she tore them off.”’ 

‘‘A pretty good knowledge of law 
for one who does not know that it is 
necessary to get mortgages recorded 
to make them of any real value,’’ re- 
maiked Bennett. Upon which the 
witness vouchsafed no opinion. 

‘* Now, Mr. Corsen,’’ went on Ben- 
nett, ‘‘ you said very particularly in 
your direct testimony that you paid 


Miss Day in legal tender. Why did 
you do that ?”’ 
‘Well, I thought, you see—I 


thought, seeing as the security was 
very good, she might not want to take 
the money and might make me some 
trouble.”’ ; 

It was evident that the cross-ex- 
amination was beginning to tell a lit- 
tle on the witness. 

‘““You thought she would make 
you trouble? You mean that she 
would make you go home without 
taking your money, and you would 
have to come back again with legal 


tender? You don’t really mean that, 
do you ?”’ 
“Yes, I do. It might have been 


several days before I could get the 
time to see her again, and it was cost- 
ing me over forty cents a day for in- 
te1est every day I let it go.’’ 

‘** What a terrible loss that would 
have been to a man of your means! 
Come now, Mr. Corsen, do you 
really know what a legal tender is? 
To be honest, now, you don’t, do 
you ?”’ 

“*T don’t, eh? I know as well as 
you do, and better, too.”’ 

*“*Oh, youdo? Tobesure. I for- 
got you have been having some finan- 
cial experiences in Wall Street.’’ 
Which 1emark caused a titter to go 
over the court-room and did not tend 
to put the witness any more at his 
ease. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ went on Ben- 
nett, ‘‘ since you know so well, ‘just 
tell us what legal tender is.”’ 

*“ Why, silver is.’’ 

** Silver? Oh, to be sure, so it is. 
Then, of course, you paid Miss Day 
in silver?’’ and Bennett’s tone was 
calm, as if that was a very ordinary 
thing to do. 
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‘Why, of course I did,’ replied 
Corsen just as calmly. 

Bennett bent over the table, appar- 
ently making some calculation. 

‘* Now, Mr. Corsen,’’ he said, rais- 
ing himself up to his full height and 
fixing a stern, steady gaze on the wit- 
ness, ‘‘I want you to tell the Court 
and jury here how you, being on foot, 
carried 156 pounds of silver over bad 
roads and through fields four miles, 
fiom your house to Mr. Williams’.”’ 

Strange that no one had noticed 
the absurdity of this evidence before 
Bennett asked the question ; but no 
one had paid any attention, evidently, 
to the conclusions to which the testi- 
mony was leading the witness. 

**How’s that? how’s that ?’’ said 
the justice, addressing Bennett. ‘I 
don’t understand.”’ 

‘“Your Honor, the witness has 
sworn that he paid the plaintiff what 
he owed her in silver. That was 
$2500 and one year’s interest, mak- 
ing in all $2650. A silver ‘dollar 
weighs 4124 grains troy. As there 
are 7000 grains troy in a pound of 
avoirdupois, $2650 will weigh 156 
pounds.”’ 

** Yes, that is true,’’ said the justice 
after some calculation. ‘‘ It weighs 
just a little over 156 pounds. What 
have you got to say to that?’’ he 
added, turning sharply and facing 
the witness. 

There was a long, painful pause, 
during which every eye was fixed in- 
tently on Corsen. When a witness 
makes a bad break there is often some 
way out, if he is sharp enough to find 
a way for correcting himself or in 
some way explaining his language. 
But in such emergencies there must 
be no delay or hesitation. Besides, 
it would have taken a much smarter 
and more experienced witness than 
Corsen to wriggle out of his dilemma. 

Why did not his counsel help him ? 
True, if there had been any excuse 
for interfering with the cross-exami- 
nation. But all the questions had 
been perfectly legal. Moreover, when 
a client jews down his attorneys and 
says he will get another lawyer if 
they don’t take his case for so much, 
and he is able to get lawyers to take 


his case on such terms rather than 
lose it, he should not be surprised 
to find that his aforesaid case is 
being tried on an economical basis. 
Caveat emptor applies to the pur- 
chase of cheap law. If he chose to 
perjure himself and get himself in a 
bad hole, what moral obligation was 
there upon his counsel to get him out, 
especially when they are not paid 
enough to do it? 

So Corsen sat there mute and help- 
less. The silence of the court-room 
became profound and _ oppressive. 
With a scarlet face dropping perspira- 
tion from every pore, he was, indeed, 
a pitiable-looking, if not a pitiable 
object. 

** [—I—feel sick ; I’d like—”’ 

‘*That’s the first word of truth 
you’ve spoken here today. Come 
down from the stand. I’m done with 
you !”’ thundered out Bennett. 

He had won his case. Everybody 
saw that. 

Like a slave obeying his master, 
Corsen left the witness-stand. As he 
took his seat beside him he saw no 
help in his counsel’s countenance, 
which was a picture of profound dis- 
gust. 

“‘T have no further evidence to 
offer,’’ ex-Judge Daniels said, not ris- 
ing from his seat. He appeared anx- 
ious to get out of the case as soon as 
he could. . 

‘*Do you not want to let this case 
go to the jury without argument ?’’ 
he continued, turning to Bennett. 

‘** Yes,’’ returned the latter, seeing 
the advantage of the offer, and seiz- 
ing at it quickly, ‘‘I could not im- 
prove my side of the case if I should 
talk all day.”’ 

**T suppose, then, gentlemen,”’ said 
the justice, turning to the jury, “‘ if 
you can get along without the sum- 
ming up of counsel you can get along 
without any lengthy charge from me. 
The amount claimed by this plaintiff 
is $2500 and interest, due on a bond. 
The only defence is that it has been 
paid. The defendant swears in a very 
positive manner that he paid the 
plaintiff $2650 in silver on the 31st 
day of Maich last. That, gentlemen, 
is a very large sum to pay in silver. 
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Unless you believe that the defendant 
has, at great personal trouble, some- 
how got together 2650 silver dollars, 
and unless you believe that he could 
carry that sum, weighing a little over 
156 pounds, a distance of four miles, 
you will have to give the plaintiff a 
verdict for the amount she claims. 
There is nothing further for me to 
chaige.”’ 

Needless to say, the jury, without 
leaving their seats, rendered a verdict 
for the full amount due in favor of 
the plaintiff, who sat quietly crying 
behind her handkerchief. 

So ended the locally celebrated 
trial of Day vs. Corsen, to the great 
satisfaction’ of everybody except to 
Corsen himself. He was left, indeed, 
in a very bad plight. Besides com- 
mitting perjury, he was plainly the 
one who had stolen the bond and 
mortgage from the trunk, and noth- 
ing could prevent his indictment and 
conviction if Miss Day saw fit to go 
before the grand jury. Fortunately 
for him, there was no desire on her 
part to place him in the criminal 
dock, and his only punishment was 
the disgrace which he had inflicted 
on himself. 

Why had he testified as he did? 
The answer was easy. Like many 
another, he had imbibed his knowl- 
edge at the country store at Harker’s 
Corneis, where all matters of a pub- 
lic and private nature were discussed, 
and where it had been decided that, 
by the then recent passage of the sil- 
ver bill, silver was the only legal ten- 
der which nobody could refuse in 


CAPTURED. 


payment of a debt—as if there were 
any legal tender which could be re- 
fused. How it happened that this 
**doctrine’’ came to play so impor- 
tant a part in the trial was due to 
Corsen himself, or ~perhaps, as_ the 
same store decided, to the ‘* providen- 
tial interposition of Providence.’’ 

As for Bennett, his professional for- 
tune was made. Already two clients 
were waiting for him as he left the 
court-room, and from that time on he 
was loaded down with business. To 
this rural community nothing had 
ever been heard of ‘‘ quite so smart’’ 
as his cross-examination of Corsen, 
although Bennett himself insisted 
there was nothing whatever smart 
about it. But smart or not smart, it 
made no difference. When Fortune 
starts to turn her wheel it is going to 
turn. Nothing is so lucky as luck, 
just as nothing succeeds like success. 

On the wall of his private office— 
his offices now consist of three con- 
necting rooms, and he has two clerks 
——framed in a gorgeous frame and a 
mat to fit, is a bright, shining silver 
dollar. 

His fee? To be sure, we fad for- 
gotten that. In view of the good 
luck which his case brought him he 
ought to have charged a very moder- 
ate fee, or, indeed, none at all. But 
he did nothing of the kind. Not sat- 
isfied with his client’s money, he in- 
sisted on having—and he took—the 
client herself. 

The fee, however, was willingly 
paid. 

John M. Van Dyke. 


CAPTURED. 


- H, cruel captor of my heart, 
I pray thee set it free ! 
You'll never miss it from your store, 
And I have none—poor me!”’ 


** T really cannot spare it, sir,’’ 
She said with smile divine ; 

** But if you needs must have a heart, 
I’d rather give you mine !”’ 


George Hyde. 














THE TRUE STORY OF HAMLET. 


HEN the 

old Danish 

chronicler, 
Saxo - Grammati- 
cus, set down the 
true story of Fen- 
go and his neph- 
ew, Hamlet, he 
little thought that 
he was turning out 
the raw material 
for a great mas- 
terpiece of stage 
tragedy, which 
should make the 
name of the mel- 
ancholy young 
Dane a household 





King of Norway 
in single combat, 
brought Ruric 
such a share of 
booty, that out of 
gratitude the 
monarch gave him 
his daughter Ge- 
rutha in marriage. 


Hamlet. 

Now, Fengo, 
the other viceroy, 
grew exceeding 
envious at the fa- 
vors heaped upon 
his brother, and 
he murdered Hor- 


word the world HAMLET AND THE GHOST, AT THE CLOSE OF wendil, and soon 


over for centuries 
yet unborn, 

And it is as lit- 
tle likely that Thomas Kyd, when 
he wrote his drama thereon, dreamed 
that Fate destined him to play second 
fiddle to a certain budding genius by 
the name of William Shakespeare, 
whose later treatment of the same 
theme was to overshadow his com- 
monplace production and cause it to 
sink into the limbo of things forgot- 
ten. Not that young Shakespeare— 
for he was still young when he wrote 
‘** Hamlet’’—necessarily saw the work 
of either of those writers ; it is said, 
indeed, that he was most, if not alto- 
gether, indebted to the ‘‘ Hystorie of 
Hamblet,’’ by a third writer, printed 
late in the sixteenth century. 

But with Kyd’s play or this ‘‘ Hys- 
torie of Hamblet’’ we have nothing to 
do. The object of this paper is to 
present the authentic Hamlet of the 
veracious Saxo-Grammaticus, and let 
our readers compare the man as he 
was with the man as he is represented. 

Away back, when Ruric reigned 
over Denmark, two brothers, Hor- 
wendil and Fengo, governed the 
province of Jutland in the capacity 
of joint-viceroys. Horwendil, who 
was fortunate enough to slay the 


THEIR FIRST INTERVIEW. 
From an English print of 1785. 


after married Ge- 
rutha himself. To 
straighten matters 
with King Ruric, the fratricide ex- 
plained that his brother’s abuse of 
his wife was so severe that his re- 
moval by death was absolutely ne- 
cessary. The old king loved his 
daughter, and, accepting Fengo's 
representations, he confirmed the 
second marriage. m 

Less blind than Ruric was the 
young Hamlet. Fearing that he also 
would be murdered, he began to feign 
idiocy, hoping thus to appear too in- 
significant for his uncle’s suspicions. 
He went about jabbering nonsense. 
He got himself up to look like a scare- 
crow. He blackened his face with 
soot. In order to keep up the trick, 
he did many other absurd things ; 
but one thing he did which led the 
shrewder ones about the court to sus- 
pect that there was a ‘‘ method in his 
madness.’” He made certain wooden 
hooks, which he hardened in the fire, 
and then concealed, saying that they 
were arrows for his father’s mur- 
derer. 

This reaching the ears of Fengo, 
disturbed him greatly. He caused a 
watch to be placed over his nephew, 
and told his companions to observe 


Of the union came . 
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EDWIN BOOTH, THE IDEAL AMERICAN HAMLET. 


his actions closely, with a view to 
finding out his true character. 

On one occasion, when the lads 
were riding in the woods, a wolf 
crossed their path. 

‘* What is that?’ asked Hamlet. 

“That is a young foal,’’ replied 
one of the attendants, winking at the 
others. 

‘** Aha !’’ said Hamlet, ‘‘ there are 
many such foals at Fengo’s court.”’ 

Hamlet’s sayings were not always 
so cutting as this. Some of those 
recorded indicate his possession of a 
delicate fancy and quick imagination. 
For example, as they were standing 
by the shore, his facetious compan- 
ions endeavored to convince him that 
the sand was flour. 

** Ay,’’ said Hamlet, ‘‘ such flour 
as that has been ground by the storm 
and the white, foaming billows.”’ 

But wise or otherwise, funny or 
foolish, the demented prince’s re- 
marks created a great sensation at 
court, and many a time did the 
courtiers go into convulsions over 
‘“* Hamlet’s latest.’’ 

However amusing the youth’s odd 
actions and sayings may have been to 
others, to Fengo, whose conscience 
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made a coward of him, they had a 
deep, underlying meaning which 
seemed to be a constant menace. 
At the advice of a friend he deter- 
mined to feign an urgent call toa dis- 
tant part of his province, with a view 
to leaving Hamlet and his mother to- 
gether. Perchance in the interview 
the lad’s true character and purpose 
might show themselves. 

Fengo departed, and the mother 
and son met. Undera heap of straw, 
which in those days formed an im- 
portant part of the household furni- 
ture, was concealed Fengo’s adviser, 
to overhear what took place. 

Hamlet had been in the room but 
a moment when he suspected the 
presence of a listener. He went over 
to the straw and leaped upon it, 
dancing and crowing like acock until 
he was tired. The spy groaned in 
silence under his bruising ; but when 
his tormentor had jumped down he 
happened to stir, whereupon Hamlet 
drew his sword and plunged it into 
the straw, transfixing the unfortunate 
and killing him. 

Seeing this, Queen Gerutha began 
to weep aloud, when Hamlet turned 
upon her and read her a lecture upon 
the impropriety of her position, the 
substance of which Shakespeare re- 
tains, but the ruffianly coarseness of 
which he gives us no idea of. It was 
shocking. 

The interview with his mother over, 
the prince dragged out the dead court- 
ier, placed him in a cauldron of 
water, boiled him down, and threw 
the remains into a sewer, where they 
were devoured by pigs. This deed 
he afterward openly avowed ; but, as 
usual, no one believed what the mad 
prince said, and so the matter passed 
as one of his pleasantries. 

Fengo, on his return, missing his 
friend, was wroth. Undoubtedly he 
would have killed Hamlet without 
further ado had he- not feared to 
offend King Ruric, the lad’s maternal 
grandfather. To get his obstreper- 
ous nephew out of the way, he de- 
spatched him on an embassy to Brit- 
ain. With him went two Danish 
gentlemen, one of whom carried a bit 
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of wood with certain letters carved 
upon it, requesting the King of Britain 
to put Hamlet to death. 

Again the shrewd prince suspected 
treachery. While his two attendants 
slept he rummaged their pockets and 
found the fatal chip. Cunningly he 
shaved off Fengo’s ietter and carved 
another, in which he not only named 
the two sleepers as the persons to be 
_ made away with, but also forged a 
request from Fengo that the King of 
Britain would bestow upon Hamlet 
the hand of his fair daughter. 

From this point on the doings of 
Hamlet are deeply interesting. He 
now changed his policy entirely. In 
his new home he wished to be taken 
not for a fool, but for a paragon of 
wisdom. And shrewdly he played 
his cards. 

The king received him with a 
splendid banquet ; but, in order to 
attract attention from the start, 
Hamlet refused to eat a morsel or to 
taste a drop. The hospitable mon- 
arch was surprised at this, and after 
the banquet was over he sent court- 
iers to inquire the reason of his 
guest’s abstinence. Hamlet very 
calmly informed them that the bread 
was stained with blood, that the drink 
tasted of iron, and that the meat 
smelt like a human corpse. Then 
they asked his opinion of the king 
and queen, and this he gave them 
without reserve. The king, he said, 
had the eyes of a serf, and the queen 
betrayed her slavish origin by three 
signs, 

Now, most kings would have 
deemed this intolerable insolence ; 
but not so the King of Britain. 
Hamlet had carefully judged his man. 
Instead of getting angry, his royal 
host quietly set to work to see if what 
his guest had said was true. The 
bread: he found that the corn of 
which it was made had grown ona 
famous battle field. The drink: in 
the well was found quite a number of 
rusty swords, The meat: he found 
that the pigs of the royal sty had 
broken loose one time and fed on the 
corpse of a malefactor. 

Thus Hamlet won the king’s re- 


ort 


spect for his fine sense of taste and 
smell ; and the investigation of the 
remainder of his remarks gave his 
royal host an almost equal admiration 
for his keen sense of vision. For the 
king was proven to have had a slave 
for ancestor, whence he got the eyes 
of a serf ; while the queen’s three 
evidences of slavish origin were : first, 
that she was in the habit of wearing 
the hood of her cloak over her head ; 
second, that when she walked she 
tucked up her gown by the girdle ; 
third, that when, after dinner, she 
used her toothpick, she swallowed 
the extracted particles of food instead 
of spitting them out with royal dig- 
nity. 

All this so pleased the wisdom-lov- 
ing old king that he immediately ac- 
cepted’Hamlet as his son-in-law. The 
day after the wedding the supposed 
request of Fengo was further carried 
out by the hanging of the two attend- 
ants. 

Now, although Hamlet had con- 
trived to have these two men put out 
of the way, he pretended to be exces- 
sively angry at their death. In this 
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From a print of 1793. 
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ELSINORE, THE ANCIENT HOME OF HAMLET. 


SHOWING THE KROMBERG CASTLE AND THE CHURCH, FROM THE COPENHAGEN ROAD. 


manner he so worked upon the old 
king that the latter gave him, by way 
of compensation, a large sum in gold, 


- which the prince, with his usual ec- 


centricity, melted down and poured 
into two hollow sticks. 

After spending a year in Britain, 
Hamlet got leave of absence from the 
king, and, taking his two loaded 
sticks, he set out for his native Jut- 
land. 

To explain what first met his eye 
on his arrival at the palace we must 
go back a little. Before the prince 
had started for Britain a year ago he 
had a second interview with his moth- 
er, during which he made her prom- 
ise that after he had been absent for 
a year she would pretend that she 
had received news of his death, and 


would have a funeral ceremony per- 


formed for him the same as if his 
corpse was there present. Moreover, 
she was to hang the great hall of the 
palace with netted tapestry. 

All this Queen Gerutha carried out 
to the letter; so that when Hamlet 
arrived, the first thing he beheld was 
his own funeral. The mourners, of 


course, were greatly astounded, for 
there before them stood the prince, 
very much alive and looking as silly 
and dirty as ever. 

When they had recovered from 
their surprise they inquired what had 
become of his two companions. 
** Here they are, the pair of them,”’ 
cried Hamlet, holding up the two 
sticks ; at which reply the company 
burst into roars of laughter, deeming 
it to be only one of his imbecile pleas- 
antries. 

On his native heath Hamlet -was 
again the fool, the mad prince. He 
poured wine like water in honor of 
his happy return to his home, sang 
silly songs, played idiotic practical 
jokes, and danced about flourishing a 
naked sword until the company grew 
pale with alarm. At length he quiet- 
ed down, and having cut his hand 
with the sword, he allowed one of the 
courtiers to fasten the blade to the 
scabbard witha nail, so that he might 
not be able to repeat the folly. But 
the drinking continued until at length 
every one of the company lay in a 
drunken stupor on the floor, 
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As usual, Hamlet’s madness had a 
method in it. He now took from 
their hiding places the wooden hooks 
he had made in his early days, and 
pulling down the net hangings from 
the walls, he so fastened them over 
the sleepers by means of the hooks 
that escape was impossible. This 
done, he set fire to the palace, and 
hastening to his uncle’s chamber, he 
removed the latter’s sword and hung 
his own up in its place. ‘‘ Awake, 
Fengo, awake, murderer "’’ he cried, 
shaking the sleeping man; ‘“‘ your 
courtiers are burning to ashes, and 
Hamlet is hete to avenge the death 
of his father !’" 

Fengo, starting up in alarm, seized 
the sword over his head and endeav- 
ored to draw it fromitssheath. This 
he could not do, and, practically de- 
fenceless, he received Hamlet’s blade 
in his heart and fell back dead upon 
his couch. 

The next morning revealed a dread- 
ful sight. Among the ruins of the 
palace lay scores 


of half-burned 
.corpses, victims 
ito the mad 


prince’s revenge. 
The Jutlanders 
gazed upon the 
horrible scene, 
vainly speculat- 
ing on how such 
a wholesale holo- 
caust could possi- 
bly have come 
about. 

For a few days 
Hamlet lay in 
hiding, waiting 
to find out the 
public sentiment. 
_ He heard enough 
’ to encourage him 
to come forth. 
He boldly avow- 
ed what he had 
done, and openly 
gloried in the 
fact that he had 
avenged his fa- 
ther’s murder. 


The people listen- As killa 
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“QO! bloody deed, almost as bad, good mother, 
Ling, and marry with his brother.” 
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ed, sympathized with him, and end- 
ed by proclaiming him Fengo’s suc- 
cessor. 

As soon as he had become firmly 
established in his new office Hamlet 
fitted out three ships in a gorgeous 
manner and started back to Britain 
to visit his father-in-law. He was not 
received as warmly as before, how- 
ever, for the old king found himself 
ina peculiar predicament. He had 
sworn to Fengo to avenge his death 
if it occurred by violence ; and here 
the culprit was his own beloved son- 
in-law. His oath was sacred, and 
Hamlet must die. But how? At 
length the king thought upon a plan. 

Over in Scotland ruled a fierce 
queen named Hermutruda, who en- 
tertained so great a dislike to matri- 
mony that every one who dared 
approach her on the subject was im- 
mediately executed. Hamlet was to 
be sent to request her hand in mar- 
riage on behalf of the King of Brit- 
ain, when, of course, he would suffer 
death for his au- 
dacity, and Fen- 
go would be 
avenged. 

The adventur- 
ous prince gladly 
and _sunsuspect- 
ingly undertook 
the task, and in 
due time arrived 
at Hermutruda’s 
court. Fortu- 
nately the fierce 
queen had under- 
gone a change of 
sentiment, and 
being smitten 
with her guest, 
she hinted that if 
he would woo her 
for himself he 
might win her 
hand. Hamlet, 
nothing loth—for 
the queen was ex- 
ceeding fair—ac- 
cepted the sug- 
gestion, and— 
well, before many 
moons he appear- 


* 
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ed before the King 
of Britain with a 
new wife and a 
train of Scots at 
his heels. 

His first wife 
was a most inno- 
cent and obliging 
little creature, and 
she met him with 
assurances of love 
for himself anda 
sisterly affection 
for her co-partner 
of his bed and 
board. His fa- 
ther-in-law, how- 
ever, was decided- 
ly put out. He 
huiled a spear at 
Hamlet which, 
had he not woin 
concealed armor, 
would have killed 
him. 

Open enmity 
being thus avow- 
ed, Hamlet re- 
treated to where 
he had left his 
Scottish adher- 
ents and prepared 
for battle. Pres- 
ently the enemy pounced upon them, 
and, being greatly superior in num- 
bers, they put the Scots to rout. 
Night came on, however, and hostili- 
ties ceased. 

Now Hamlet did another of his 
clever things. Under cover of the 
darkness he picked up the bodies of 
his slain soldiets, placed some on 
horseback and stood others up ina 
fighting attitude, bracing them with 
sticks and stones until he had what 
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THE FLOWER-STAND. 


looked like a very 
formidable army. 

When morning 
dawned and the 
Britons gazed up- 
on the new force 
they were smitten 
with dismay. 
They thought that 
during the night 
Hamlet had se- 
cured from some 
quarter or other a 
substantial addi- 
tion to his soldi- 
ery. While they 
were staring open- 
mouthed, the 
prince charged 
upon them with 
his remaining 
Scots and put 
them to ignomini- 
ous flight. In the 
encounter the old 
king met his 
death. 

The rest is soon 
told. During the 
prince’s absence 
from Jutland, 
Ruric died and 
Wigleth came to 
the throne of Denmark. The new 
king liked not Hamlet, and under- 
took to depose him. Hermutruda 
urged Hamlet to resist, saying that 
if he fell in the battle she would kill 
herself and be buried with him. He 


. allowed himself to be persuaded. A 


fight ensued and Hamlet was slain. 
Hermutruda immediately married 
the victor, and so became Queen of 
Denmark. 

George H. Westley. 


THE FLOWER-STAND. 


HE noisy, traffic-loving town 

Lay parched and panting in the heat ; 
There was not even breath enough 

To waft the white dust through the street, 


And yet I seemed to stand within 
A garden loved in days of old, 


Where four-o’clocks proclaimed the 


hour 
To mignonette and marigold. 


*T was all because a ragged child, 
With sunny eyes and curls of jet, 
Beside a bank of fragrant bloom 
Cried, ‘‘ Mignonette, sweet migno- 
nette !”’ 
Maude Louise Fuller. 














ON THE FOOTBALL FIELD, RUGBY. 


RUGBY, AN ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


HE idea of a public school in 
England is quite unlike that 
suggested to us by our Ameri- 

can institutions, socalled. The chief 
difference between the English and 
the American systems is in the appli- 
cation of terms ; for in England both 
public and private schools are doard- 
ing-schools, and correspond to a class 
of institutions entirely dissimilar to 
those which the names naturally sug- 
gest. In England, the distinction be- 
tween public and private schools is 
not due to the financial conditions 
under which they are conducted, as 
with us—not to whether they rely 
upon personal or public support, or 
to whether the institution is free or 
not—but merely to the size of the 
school. And yet Goldwin Smith says 
in a chapter which shows his knowl- 
edge of the subject: ‘‘ To define a 
public school would be difficult. If 
you make size or importance the test, 
you cannot exclude Rugby or Chel- 
tenham. If you make antiquity the 
test, you can hardly include Harrow.”’ 
As a rule, however, a private school is 
a small institution, usually the tutor’s 
home, where a few boys are prepared 
for the universities ; while a pudlic 
school is an establishment providing 
for the accommodation of several 


hundred. Both alike are controlled 
by private means, entirely indepen- 
dent of the State or of popular sup- 
port. 

Some of England’s public schools— 
of which Rugby is a fair and typical 
example, though less prominent and 
less celebrated than Eton or Harrow 
—are very heavily endowed, and re- 
ceive liberal revenues from the estates 
and legacies that are bestowed upon 
them. These are administered by a 
board of e/ective trustees, who have the 
power to appoint the head-master. 
Many of our own college preparatory 
schools are fashioned after one or an- 
other of England’s great public 
schools; and Groton, St. Paul’s, 
Phillips’, Andover, or any other of 
America’s representative institutions 
where boys are prepared for our uni- 
versities will give us a more correct 
notion of the public-school life of our 
English cousins than any other edu- 
cational career that we pursue. 

In visiting Rugby, one can scarcely 
fail to recognize the wealth of natu- 
ral beauty and historic association 
with which the locality abounds. It 
occupies a beautiful site on the river 
Avon, in the famous county of War- 
wick, not far distant from Shake- 
speare’s birthplace, or from Kenil- 
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RUGBY AS IT LOOKED IN 1807. 


worth and Warwick—each immortal- 
ized in history and romance. Rugby 
is a town of some twelve thousand in- 
habitants, and is a favorite English 
hunting-ground, besides being known 
far and wide for its great school. 

Rugby school is over three hundred 
years old, being founded in 1567; 
since which time it has risen from the 
rank of ‘‘ a good school for the War- 
wickshire gentry”’ to one of national 
reputation, and now holds its own 
with Eton and Harrow in sending to 
Oxford and Cambridge its annual 
exodus of university youths. The 
number of its students, who range 
from twelve or thirteen to eighteen 
years of age, has increased each year 
since the school’s birth, till now the 
average reaches five hundred, with 
prospects of future increase. 

The plan of the buildings at Rugby 
is not different from that so often fol- 
lowed by our own institutions. Tom 
Brown's first view, as he passed the 
school gate, included ‘‘ a long line of 
gray buildings beginning with the 
chapel and ending with the head-mas- 
ter’s house.’’ A tour of the campus, 
such as Tom took soon after with his 
new friend East, shows us that the 


buildings are arranged, in the usual 
style, around a quadrangle, into which 
the halls of the buildings open, and 
through which passages lead to the 
close or great playground. © 

Although the original buildings and 
the general outlay of the grounds are 
more or less the same now as during 
those days sixty years ago, yet dur- 
ing Arnold’s time and that of his suc- 
cessors many additions and improve- 
ments were made. While Dr. Tem- 
ple, Dr. Heyman, and Dr. Jex-Blake 
were respectively head-masters the 
financial condition of the school was 
so prosperous, and such excellent 
judgment was practised that several 
fine buildings were erected, and books 
and specimens were added to the 
school libraries and collections. The 
beautiful gymnasium has been erect- 
ed long since Tom Brown’s day, the 
chapel rebuilt, and many new schools 
added, till, at the close of Dr. Jex- 
Blake’s régime, Rugby had reached a 
condition unrivalled in its appoint- 
ments. It was only in 1888 that Mr. 
Matthew H. Bloxam, at his death, 
left to the school his valuable collec- 
tion of books and antiquities. 

The government of Rugby isin the 
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hands of a head-master, who, how- 
ever, has ‘his own house, with no di- 
rect supervision of the boys. They 
are immediately directed by his com- 
petent staff of under-masters, each of 
whom has a chair in Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, or other branches, and 
who, in addition, is at the head ofa 
small boarding-school of from ten to 
thirty boys. 

The boys’ life in these school- 
houses, as they are called—all group- 
ed about the quadrangle, among the 
chapel and recitation halls—is pretty 
free fiom restraint except for the 
abominable system of fagging, which 
makes lordly and tyrannical masters 
of the upper classmen at their will, 
and of the little boys, slaves—when 
they serve unscrupulous elders. Each 
boy, however, has his turn at mas- 
tery, like our own college youths at 
hazing ; and if .not carried to excess, 
such a system—which amounts really 
to self-government, since each student 
rises from the position of the ruled to 
that of the ruler—might be of benefit 
in establishing principles of justice, 
honor, and obedience. It teaches 
appreciation of the necessity and the 


Re Saeco 


utility of subordination and law, 
which, in after life, is most essential 
to the requirements of a good citizen 
or an able chief. The custom of the 
small boys rendering service to the 
older ones, as fags, is a time-honored 
one, respected and practised with an 
equal faith and willingness by the 
oppressed and the oppressors. 

Before the time of Arnold, who 
wrought untold benefit to the school 
in every respect, and who was par- 
ticularly zealous in his efforts to sup- 
press undue authority on the part of 
the older boys, many cruel excesses 
were practised by them. A spirit 
which rebelled against injustice and 
tyranny was often no more severely 
punished than one whose meekness 
or weakness would suffer in silence 
and fear the adding of insult to in- 
jury. Tom Brown’s roasting over 


_ the fire for his refusal to sell his lot- 


tery tickets to a bully who was older 
and bigger than he was only another 
form of the torture that was practised 
upon such timid natures as his friend 
Arthur’s. 

These deplorable practices have, 
however, been much modified within 
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RUGBY AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY, 


the last twenty years, and even before 
—particularly under Dr. Arnold’s in- 
fluence—till now the rdle of fag, 
though still played by the lower- 
school boys, is not one of such suffer- 
ing and ignominy as formerly, nor of 
such abuse by the sixth-form boys. 
At any time, though, such examples 
of bullying have not been general ; 





and, on the whole, a spirit of mutual 
respect and good-will prevails. 
Nowhere is the quality of loyalty 
so strikingly exhibited as in an Eng- 
lish public school, and the spirit of a 
Rugby boy remains with him while 
he lives. It is said, too, that an Eng- 
lish public school boy has always 
something of the boy left in him, so 
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fresh, so hearty, 
so true—mentally, 
morally, and phys- 
ically—is the life 
that he leads at 
school. Thomas 
Hughes says that 
‘this is their dif- 
ferentia as Rugby 
boys (this genial 
and hearty fresh- 
ness and youthful- 
ness of character) ; 
if they have never 
had it or have lost 
it, itis not because 
they were at Rug- 
by, but in spite of 
their having been 
here ; the stronger 
it is in them the 
more deeply you may be sure they 
have drunk of the spirit of their 
school.”’ 

The course of study at Rugby was 
formerly limited almost exclusively 
to the classics ; but during the four- 
teen years of Arnold’s régime the sys- 
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tem was broaden- 
ed and enlarged, 
the high standard 
of Greek and Lat- 
in instruction be- 
ing supplemented 
by the modern lan- 
guages, sciences, 
history, and math- 
ematics till, by the 
middle of the pres- 
ent century, the 
curriculum had 
reached a very 
high state of per- 
fection. Eight 
hours a day is the 
= maximum of 
study, and, as a 
rule, this is lower- 
éd ; so that athlet- 
ics, which form an important factor in 
the education of college youths, re- 
ceive careful and zealous attention. 
Football, tennis, cricket, and boating 
among Rugby, Eton, and Harrow 
students are sports that, as with our 
American heroes, fire the ambition of 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL. 


the brainy as well as the muscular lad ; 
for at. Rugby to be a good football 
player is to command the admiration 
and commendation of the master as 
well as the boys. 

In Tom Brown’s pithy response to 
his own  self-questioning, ‘‘ What 
were you sent to Rugby for?’’ we 
have a clear example of the ambitions 
that held first place in his thoughts. 
‘*T want to be Ar at cricket and foot- 
ball, and all other games, and to make 
my hands keep my head against any 
fellow, lout, or gentleman.’’ He 
adds: ‘‘I want to carry away as 
much Greek and Latin as will take 
me through Oxford respectably ; and 
I want to leave behind me the name 
of a fellow who never bullied a little 
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boy or turned his back ona 
big one.’’ These surely 
are worthy aims; lessons 
whose noble teachings are 
not mentioned in any school 
catalogue, but which life at 
a school like Rugby may 
indelibly impress on the 
youthful mind. ‘If he’ll 
only turn out a brave, help- 
ful, truth-telling English- 
man, and a gentleman and 
a Christian, that’s all I 
want,’’ said Tom’s father 
in considering the reason 
for sending him to a public 
school; and, with these 
ends in view, he sent his 
son to Rugby. 

This school, in contrast 
to Eton and Harrow, which 
are essentially ‘‘ schools of 
the aristocracy—training 
places of the English gen- 
tleman,”’ is a place of edu- 
cation for the upper mid- 
dle classes. For this rea- 
son, perhaps, it is better 
regulated as to the relative 
importance of work and 
athletics than either of its 
more famous rivals. That 
‘*those who think of edu- 
cation only will go to Rug- 
by and pay their devotions 
at the shrine of Dr. Ar- 
nold”’ is not entirely true ; 
we have seen that such was not the ex- 
clusive object of at least one father in 
making suchaselection. Here, more 
than at other English public schools 
—which, asaclass, give undue promi- 
nence to football, cricket, and racing 
—we find a natural and healthy divi- 
sion of mental and physical training. 
As a consequence, however, the supe- 
rior rank and distinction that is per- 
haps gained for a school by reason of 
excellence in sports, as well as in 
scholarship, is held by other schools 
whose students are of the very high- 
est social station, and, therefore, as a 
general rule, less studiously inclined. 
- Here, as at all English schools, the 
students are divided into forms in- 
stead of classes, the sixth being the 
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highest form in school, and the fifth, 
lower fifth, fourth, and lower fourth 
being, each in turn, places devoutly 
to be attained by the poor little boys, 
whose fagging privileges, instead of 
its slavery, they see gloriously await- 
ing them as lords of the sixth form. 
The authority of the under-masters is 
further augmented and enforced by 
the ‘‘ prepostors’’ or. ‘‘ monitors’’ of 
each form, who hold their positions 
by right of superior age or scholar- 
ship, or, in some cases, alternately by 
the week. This is another feature of 
the system of self-government which 
is such a striking characteristic of 
English public school life. 

Many customs and practices prevail 
at Rugby which in general character 
are common to all the English schools, 
and are familiar to all their students ; 
but to our American boys they appear 
unique and strange. These peculiari- 
ties apply to their games as well as 
to their studies. For instance, one 
of the Rugby boys’ favorite games, 
called ‘‘ Fives,”’ is entirely foreign to 
our school boys ; and cricket, though 
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well enough known here, is not a 
rival of football as with John Bull’s 
sturdy young champions. ‘‘ Hare 
and Hounds” is another sport that 
stands high in popular favor at 
Rugby. 

An American boy at Rugby would 
at first think that ‘‘lock up’’ and 
‘* calling over’’ were queer terms, but 
he would soon find that they suggest 
important daily events. The former 
marks the evening hour, when the 
boys must return to their respective 
schools ; and the latter, which occurs 
at several different times during the 
day, corresponds to our roll call. 
Presence at these two functions, at 
dinner, and at lessons are about the 
only strict rules that regulate the 
Rugby boys’ daily life, otherwise so 
free from restraint. 

A Rugby boy never speaks of a 
term or a semester, but finds the 
‘*Christmas half,’’ the ‘‘ Easter 
half,’’ the ‘‘ summer half,’’ each in 
turn offering its share of the year’s 
work and play. Hours of study 
are divided into several different 
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CRICKET ON THE CAMPUS. 
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**schools.’’ For example, they have 
‘*morning school,’ ‘‘ after two,’’ 


‘* after four,’’ all terms entirely in- 
comprehensible to the American 
schoolboy. The latter would be still 
more mystified by hearing of *‘ dry 
bobs’”’ and ‘‘ wet bobs.’” To a Rug- 
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lege students ; but when on the foot- 
ball field or practising rowing on the 
river, they lose all resemblance to the 
little old gentlemen that one sees 
crossing the quadrangle to ‘‘ schools’’ 
or haunting the shops of the town in 
their leisure hours. 





THOMAS ARNOLD, HEAD-MASTER, 1828-42. 


by boy these distinguish the athletes 
who yo in for cricket and football 
from those whose talents or pleasures 
lead them to take up boating. 

The tall hats of the Rugby boys 
stamp them as such throughout the 
town and neighborhood. Sometimes 
they wear gowns, too, like our col- 


Another point worthy of note 
among Rugby boys is the deep relig- 
ious tone that they give to their 
school—or perhaps that their school 
gives to them. ‘‘ Out of five hundred 
boys at Rugby there are four hundred 
and seventy-five who daily kneel and 
say their prayers.’’ Such a record 














HOPE. 


does credit to the institution, its con- 
ductors, and its students, and makes 
them all worthy the respect not alone 
of scholars, but of gentlemen and of 
Christians. 
Rugby has given to the universities 
fewer celebrities, perhaps, than Eton 
or Harrow ; but one whose name is 
inseparably linked with the school, 
and whose memory ever has been and 
ever will be inexpressibly dear .o the 
heart of every Rugby boy, is Dr. 
Thomas Arnold. He was head-mas- 
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ter from 1828-42, and in that time 
accomplished more for the moral and 
religious growth of the school than 
four times that length of time has 
been able to efface. A manof distin- 
guished talents, conscientious, brave, 
and of rare moral worth, Dr. Arnold 
exercised over the school an influence 
that has made it an ornament to Eng- 
land and a noble Alma Mater to all 
true Rugbians. 


Margaret Gwendoline O’ Brien. 





HOPE. 


HOU makest rainbows of our tears, 
And when.-the mist-veil disappears, 
There smiles again the blue-eyed sea ; 

And then all bathed in golden light, 
Wi*h wingéd sails of silver white, 
Thy ship of hope comes fast to me. 


And when night’s silent curtain falls 

O’er daylight’s gold and crimson walls, 
I see thy cheery beacon light, 

And in this throbbing heart of mine 

Its gleaming rays so brightly shine, 
Thou seemest to abide with me. 


William H. Gardner. 
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_. The latter part of August and 
first of September mark the opening 
of the theatrical season. Fora month 
past New York has been full of actors, 
and every available stage has been the 
scene of continuous rehearsals. This 
year the activity is 
not so great as 
usual, however, as 
many companies 
will not go out un- 
til after election. 
Player folk always 
dread the Presi- 
dential campaign, 
for when the coun- 
try is so agitated 
over free silver and 
sound money the 
majority of people 
prefer to listen to 
politicalharangues 
rather than to at- 
tend the theatre. 
For this reason a 
great many actors 
are forced to re- 
main idle until the 
latter part of No- 
vember, and even 
then the prospect 
for good business 
is very slight. 


* 
* * 


The past sum- 
mer has been a 
disastrous one for 
all the roof gar- 





MR. JEFFERSON DE ANGELIS. 


Photograph by Morrison, Chicago, 





dens, on account of the miserable and 
variable weather. Since the open-air 
season began there have been on an 
average two pleasant nights in a 
week. The effect of this has been 
most disheartening to both managers 
and performers, 
Another reason for 
the poor business 
done by the roof 
gardens is the fact 
that last summer 
the performances 
were usually of an 
inferior quality, 
and many songs 
and jckes were al- 
lowed which would 
not be tolerated in 
a theatre. Al- - 
though an_ im- 
provement has 
been observed this 
year, the managers 
have had to suffer 
for the reputation 
they gained for 
their previous lax- 
ness. There is per- 
haps one roof gar- 
den which has not 
lost money this 
year, another may 
have come out 
even, but the rest 
are all losers. Va- 
riety  entertain- 
ments are tiresome 
at best, and when 
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the programme is exterided over three 
hours the cleverest performers can- 
not please; but—and this is where 
the important difference comes in— 
the cleverest performers are not seen 
on the roof gardens. Only a few 
good singers, dancers, and racon- 
teurs appear; the others are either 


AMONG THE PLAVERS. 


of the Casino Opera Company, and 
later in the support of Della Fox, Mr. 
de Angelis built up a splendid repu- 
tation as a comedian of legitimately 
funny and original methods. He is 
an artist in ‘*‘ make-up,’’ and has 
never failed to make the biggest hit 
in any production in which he has 





MISS GEORGIA CAYVAN, 


Photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


stupid, coarse, or too lazy to invent 
new ‘‘turns,’’ and the majority are 
sadly lacking in originality. 
* 
"* 

A new comic opera star to come out 
this fall is Jefferson de Angelis, one 
of the few really funny men on the 
comic opera stage. As the comedian 


participated. The new opera in which 
he will appear is entitled ‘‘ The 
Caliph.’” The music is by Ludwig 
Englander and the libretto by Harry 
B. Smith. 
+* 

About the most important new star 
of the season is Miss Georgia Cay- 
van, who will be seen at Palmer’s 














AMONG THE PLAVERS. 


Theatre early in October in a new play 
called ‘‘ Mary Pennington, Spinster.”’ 
There are few American actresses 
who equal Miss Cayvan in her line of 
work. The great charm of her act- 
ing lies in the refinement and the 
womanliness which are part of her, 
and which have made her exceeding- 
ly popular. As leading woman for 
the Madison Square and the Lyceum 
theatres, Miss Cayvan served a long 
apprenticeship, and her conscientious 
work in the past indicates success for 
the future. She has several new 
piays, one by Miss Elizabeth Bisland 
and one by Charles Henry Meltzer, 
and will also produce ‘‘ Squire Kate,”’ 
in which she appeared at the Lyceum 
a few years ago. 
a * 

Miss Olga Brandon is chiefly known 
in this country as the “‘ la- 
dy with the midnight 
eyes,’’ a title given her by 
the newspapers when she 
first came to New York. 
In England, however, she 
has played many promi- 
nent parts, and made a 
notableimpression in Hen- 
ry Arthur Jones’ “ Ju- 
dah.’’ As an actress of 
the romantic school she is 
much admired in London. 
The portrait here repro- 
duced shows Miss Bran- 
don as the Jew’s daughter 
in ‘‘ Hypatia.”’ 

e*s 

Robert Fulford has 
erected a handsome mau- 
soleum over the ashes of 
his late wife, Annie Pix- 
ley, one of the cleverest 
soubrettes ever seen on 
the stage. The structure 
is situated at London, 
Ont., and is a fitting me- 
morial to the woman who 
made ‘‘ M’liss’’ a house- 
hold word. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Charles Frohman 
has almost a monopoly of 
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the English attractions to visit this 
country the coming season. While 
abroad in June he secured the rights 
to fully a dozen new dramas, which 
he will produce with foreign and 
native performers. Mr. Frohman 
also arranged for the production 
in London of several American suc- 
cesses, and an untried play by Augus- 
tus Thomas called ‘‘ Don’t Tell Her 
Husband.’’ Another probable Lon- 
don venture in which Mr. Frohman 
will figure as manager is the appeat- 
ance of De Wolf Hopper and his en- 
tire opera company in ‘* El Capitan.”’ 


+ 
* ok 


Among the dramatized novels to be 
seen og the stage this fall is Mrs. 
Burnett’s ‘‘ A Lady of Quality,’’ the 
American rights to which have been 
obtained by Messrs. 


Charles and 


MISS OLGA BRANDON 
sy * HYPATIA,” 
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Daniel Frohman. The production in 
New York will be made at the Knick- 
erbocker Theatie (formerly Abbey’s), 
and it has been announced that Miss 
Bessie—or Elizabeth, as she prefers to 
be called now—Tyree will play the 


AMONG THE PLAYERS. 


fascination, all of which are requisites 
of Clorinda Wildairs, she utterly lacks. 
Elita Proctor Otis, whose fine per- 
formances of WVancy Sykes and various 
adventuress 160les, seems the ideal 
woman for the part. 





” MISS MARIE ST. JOHN, 
From photograph (copyright, 1896) by A. Dupont, N. Y. 


title rdle. This is strange news, and 
it is to be hoped that it is incorrect, 
for it would be hard to find an actress 
who at first glance seems more un- 
suited for the part. Miss Tyree is 
pert and saucy, very clever in por- 
traying the new woman, and in boy- 
ish or hoydenish rdles. Emotion, 
beauty, warmth, passion, fury, and 


Augustin Daly’s company has been 
the medium for the introduction of 
many an aspiring player. It is re- 
markable to note how many actors 
and actresses who afterward became 
famous began in Daly’s company. 
It is a good training school, although 
few ever become distinguished while 
in it, the restrictions and discipline 
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are so rigorous. A young actress of 
considerable talent and beauty who 
has recently appeared with the Daly 
company in London is Miss Marie St. 
John, a portrait of whom is presented 
in this issue. 
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comes from a fine old family, and has 
ever maintained an air of reserve in 
her professional life. She has been a 
member of: the Empire Stock Com- 
pany for some time, and is particu- 
larly effective as the typical society 





MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE, 


Photograph by Dupont. 


. 


Elsie de Wolfe has the reputation 
of being one of the best-dressed wom- 
en on the stage, and the accompany- 
ing picture is a fair example of her 
exquisite and lavish taste in gowns 
and wraps. She also enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the few so- 
ciety women who have developed into 
successful actresses. Miss de Wolfe 


woman. This she looks and acts to 
perfection, although she is utterly 
devoid of emotion, cold, and, as 
some one has aptly expressed it, 
“hard as rocks.’’ In ‘‘ John-a- 
Dreams,*’ however, she displayed a 
most delicate sense of humor and 
gavea hint of her powers as a come- 
dienne, 
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MLLE. BONHEUR, OF THE FOLIES BERGERES, PARIS, 


‘* The Geisha,”’ or tea-girl, a pro- 
duction after the style of ‘‘ The Gai- 
ety Gi1l,’’ ‘‘ The Artist’s Model,’’ 
‘“The Shop Girl,’ etc., is a great 
success in London. These concoc- 
tions of mediocre music and stale 
jokes seem to please the English won- 
drous, well, and they have usually 
been successful in this country, al- 
* though they cannot compare to the 
American burlesque or extravaganza. 
‘* The Geisha’”’ is the medium for the 
reappearance of Miss Marie Tempest, 
formerly such a favorite in opera 
comique, It will be seen at Daly’s 
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New 
during 
the cgming sea- 
son, 


Theatre, 
York, 


* 
* * 


Mr. H. B. Ir- 
ving, the elder 
son of Sir Hen- 
ry, will not 
come to Amer- 
ica for a tour 
next season, as 
has been an- 
nounced, but 
will remain in 
England to 
play in the 
same company 
with his wife, 
formerly Miss 
Dorothea 
Baird, the Lon- 
don Zrilby. 
Ihe recent 
marriage of the 
young couple 
was a notable 
event in Lon- ' 
don theatrical 
circles. 

+ *s 

The new the- 
atre in New 
York this year 
is the Murray 
Hill, situated 
on Lexington 
Avenue, be- 
tween Forty- 
first and Forty- 
second streets. All modern improve- 
ments in furnishings and decorations 
will be used, and the Bostonians’ 
Opera Company will be the opening 


attraction. 


* 
* * 


‘*Pudd’nhead Wilson,’’ in which 
the late Frank Mayo achieved such a 
success both as dramatist and actor, 
will be sent on the road this fall with 
Odell Williams in the part of Pudd’n- 
head. © Mr. Williams had a small char- 
acter bit in the original production. 
In ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland’”’ he did 
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MR MAURICE BARRYMORE 


Photograph by Morrison. 


a clever piece of acting; in ‘‘ The 
District Attorney’’ he played an oily 
politician to the life ; and in various 
other dramas he has proved himself 
an unusually capable actor. 


* 
* * 


** Half a King’’ is the title of the 
new comic opera by Ludwig Eng- 
lander and Harry B. Smith, in which 
Francis Wilson will appear at the 
Knicke1bocker Theatre September 14. 
The opera is in three acts, the scene 
being laid in Paris in the sixteenth 
century. Miss Lulu Glaser, the dainty 
soubrette, will remain with Mr. Wil- 
son’s company. Another new opera 
is ‘‘ An American Beauty,’’ in which 
Miss Lillian Russell will begin her 
tour under the management of Cana- 
ry & Lederer. It has been said that 
Miss Russell will make her entrance 
on the back of an elephant. Why 
not bicycle or buffalo, if it is an Amer- 
ican opera ? 

+ * « 

Maurice Barrymore is well known 
throughout the country for his dash- 
ing impersonation of Captain Swift, 
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He will revive this popular play for 
his starring tour this fall, and will 
also produce a new drama written by 
himself, and entitled ‘‘ Roaring Dick 
and Company.’’ Mr. Barrymore has 
a wide reputation as a wit, and he is 
very popular among his fellows. He 
was a member of the Palmer Stock 
Company, appearing in ‘‘ Alabama,”’ 
“*Colonel Carter of Cartersville,’’ 
** Jim the Penman,”’ ‘‘ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan,’’ etc. Last season he 
played the abused hero in ‘‘ The 
Heart of Maryland.”” Mr. Barrymore 
is a handsome man, and his acting is 
especially calculated to please the 
feminine heart. His reappearance is 
very welcome. 
+» 

Mr. William Faversham, the new 
leading ian of the Empire Theatre 
Stock Company, was wisely chosen 
for that position by Mr. Charles Froh- 
man. Mr. Faversham has done ex- 
cellent work with the Empire com- 
pany. In conventional rdles he has 
displayed sufficient emotion and was 
always the gentleman, while in parts 
calling for any originality he was bold 
and striking. His performance of 





MR, WILLIAM FAVERSHAM, 
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the villain in ‘‘ The Masqueraders’’ 
was the finest piece of work in the 
whole play, and it was a surprise to 
those who had come to consider him 
merely a walking gentleman, on ac- 





seem that Sardou, above all other 
dramatists, is best qualified to fulfil 
his desires. ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne,”’ 
to which Irving holds the English 
rights, has not yet been given in Lon. 


MLLE, DELONDRE, OF THE THEATRE DES NOUVEAUTES, PARIS 


count of the limited opportunities he 
had hitherto been given. 
a * « 

The announcement is made that 
Sardou is writing a play for Sir Henry 
Irving in which the actor-knight will 
essay the role of Robespierre. The 
French Revolution is a subject which 
Sir Henry has long wished to have 
embodied in a drama; and it would 


don, although he has expressed him- 
self many times as anxious to appear 
as Napoleon. 


ra 
* 7 


A most interesting performance 
was given recently in Rome, Italy, in 
commemoration of Ernesto Rossi, 
the great Italian tragedian, who died 
in June. The theatre was filled to 
overflowing with notable actors, art- 
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ists, statesmen, and many of the aris- 
tocracy. A commemorative slab was 
placed in the theatre, a bust of the 
great actor was unveiled, and, to 
crown the whole performance, Tomas- 
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Salvini is said to be in splendid form, 
but he has no intention of returning 
to the stage. His son, Alexander, 
who tours America annually, is grad- 
ually adding his father’s plays to his 


ia) MRS. HENRY GUY CARLETON (OLIVE MAY). 
From photograph (copyright, 1896) by See & Epler, N. Y. 


so Salvini and Madame Ristori en- 
tered the stage arm in arm. The ex- 
citement which their appearance pro- 
duced was wonderful. Each recited, 
and awakened tremendous applause 


own repertoire, and shortly will be 
seen as Othello. Romantic drama, 
however, is young Salvini’s forte. 
As Don Casar de Bazan or as D’ Ar- 
tagnan in ‘‘ The Three Guardsmen”’ 
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he is without a peer among living 
actors. 


ok 
* * 


It is good news that Olive May 
(Mrs. Henry Guy Carleton) will be 
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formance in ‘‘ The Butterflies’’ with 
the John Drew company. 


* 
* * 


Edward W. Townsend’s novel, ‘‘ A 
Daughter of the Tenements,’’ which 


MISS MINNIE ASHLEY. 


From photograph (copyright, 1896) by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 


seen on the stage again this fall, after 
a year spent in retirement on account 
of ill health. She is a young actress 
of rare ingenuousness and much per- 
sonal charm, and will be particularly 
remembered for her delightful pe1- 


is a graphic sketch of life in the lower 
circles of New York, will be produced 
this coming season at the Academy 
of Music—the success of ‘‘ Chimmie 
Fadden’’ having encouraged this 
second venture. 

Beatrice Sturges. 

















Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, who is about the 
richest man in this 
country, began busi- 
ness life as a clerk in 
the Shoe and Leather 
Bank, at the age of 
sixteen. From the 
first he showed a great 
aptitude for business, 
and made rapid ad- 
vancement. Mr. Van- 
derbilt has always 
been a hard worker, 
a shrewd financier, 





CORNELIUS VANDER- 
BILT. 
Photo. by Rockwood. 


position. He is to-day 
prominently concern- 
ed in more than fifty 
railroads. He has always been 
attentive to detail, and it is said 
has never failed to keep an ap- 
pointment promptly. e is dem- 
ocratic in his habits and simple 
in his tastes. Everything about 
his beautiful homes—he has one 
alace in New York and another, 
in Newport—betokens quiet ele- 
gance and refined grandeur. Mr. 
Vanderbilt has no hobbies, unless 
his farm not far from Newport 
be counted, and he never appears 
in public more than is absolutely 
necessary. His charities are nu-~ 
merous, but practised without 
ostentation. He is the founder 
of and a liberal contributor to 
many benevolent institutions that 


sociations. He is a liberal patron of the fine 
arts, and owns a collection of many gems of 
modern and ancient paintings and sculp- 
tures. The magnificent painting by Rosa 
Bonheur, ‘‘ The Horse Fair,’’ which hangs 
in the Metropolitan Museum, was presented 
by Mr. Vanderbilt. The recent stroke of 
paralysis from which he has suffered has 
been the means of eliciting endless appre- 
ciations of the man and sympathy with his 
trouble. 
* * * : 

Some political leaders achieve their posi- 
tions by shrewd engineering and wire-work- 
ing, others rise on account of their personal 


and of a frugal dis- . 





WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 
the public rarely hears of, and is OF NEBRASKA. 
also a member of and director in 

over ascore of social clubs and high-class as- 


worth and sound principles, while a third 
class turn the tide of public favor in their 
direction by sheer force of oratory. In this 
latter class may be placed the Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan, otherwise ‘‘ The Boy Orator 
of the Platte’ and ‘‘ The Silver Knight of the 
West,’’ Democratic nominee for President. 
Six years ago Mr. Bryan was practically un- 
heard of ; to-day his name is in everybody’s 
mouth, and newspapers devote columns to 
eulogies or denunciations of him and his plat- 
form. William Jennings Bryan was born at 
Salem, Ill., March 19, 1860. He studied law 
and was elected to Congress in 1890 and 
again in 1892. During his terms in Con- 
gress he was mn ed in a good many 
sharp debates, and frequently spoke as an 
advocate of free domestic products—princi- 
ples afterward incorporated in the Wilson 
Tariff Bill. He has always had 
a reputation for eloquence ; and 
there is little doubt that his ring- 
ing, forceful address at the Chi- 
cago Convention brought about 
his nomination. The affairs of 
the country cannot be conducted 
by oratory, however, and Mr. 
Bryan has many enemies among 
the conservative Democrats who 
object to the length and breadth 
of the platform on which he 
stands. It was a wise stroke on 
his- part to refuse the Populist 
nomination, for it places him on 
a better footing with the much- 
divided Democratic Party. Mr. 
Bryan is said to be a good-na- 
tured man, simple in his tastes, 
and of a remarkably strong per- 
sonality. Firmness, ambition, 
and determina- 
tion are all writ 
ten in his face. 
He has issued 
two statements 
—one to the ef- 
fect that, if elect- 
ed, he would not 
accept a second 
term, and an- 4 
other saying that | 3 
he has made no | 
promises what- 

ever to any of his 

constituents or 

supporters. Mrs. 

Bryan takes a 





INSPECTOR BYRNES. 
Photo. by Rockwood. 
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great interest in 
political affairs, 
and is enthusias- 
tic over her hus- 
band’s popular- 
ity. 

* * * 


Since his re- 
- tirement from ac- 
tive service, In- 
spector Byrnes 
has led rather a 
secluded life, if 
his rare appear- 
ance in public 
may be counted 
as a_ criterion. 
Yet few men 
have been more 

rominent in 

Yew York muni- 
cipal govern- 
ment, and no man of this 
country has stood so high in 
his particular line. As chief 
of the police and detective 
force, Inspector Byrnes en- 
joyed a popularity that was 
well merited and that extend- 
ed far and wide. His keen 
intuition, extraordinary alert- 
ness, and universal knowledge 
of affairs, added to natural ex- 
ecutive gifts, made him an 
ideal man for his position. 
His unfailing courtesy and 
calm decision were particular- 
ly reassuring to the distressed 
people who sought his aid in 
mysteries that apparently baf- 
fled all human power. any 
are the discoveries of unsus- 
pected criminals to his credit, 
and he was so expert in ferret- 
ing out mysteries that he was ¥ 
called asecond Vidocq. Aside 
from his activity in detective 
work, Mr. Byrnes found time 
to collaborate with Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne in presenting in 
book form some of his most thrilling experi- 
ences, which naturally make intensely inter- 
esting reading. 

* * * 





PRINCESS MAUD OF 
WALES, 


BRIDE OF PRINCE CHARLES OF 
DENMARK. 


It is a rare thing for a royal wedding to 
contain any element of romance, or for the 
contracting parties to bear any real love one 
to the other. The recent marriage of Prin- 
cess Maud, daughter of the Printe of Wales, 
to Prince Charles, or Carl, of Denmark, is an 
example of the influence of the ‘‘ new wom- 
an.”’ The Princess ‘‘ Harry,”’ as she is affec- 
tionately called, is thoroughly up to-date, 
takes a vast interest in affairs of State 
and progress of womankind in general, is an 
expert golfer and bicycler, reads, draws, in- 
dulges in wood-carving, and dabbles in many 





H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF 
WALES, 


From his last photograph. 


PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT. 


other fin de szécle sports and pastimes. Sev- 
eral life partners were — for her by 
the royal match-makers, but the Princess 
would have her own way and wed the man 
she loved. 

* * * 


Will the Prince of Wales ever enjoy the 
title of king? A grandfather now, and yet 
the throne seems afar off. For the past fif 
teen years rumors as to the abdication of the 
Queen have gained circulation ; but these 
suppositions have never materialized, and 
if, in her present failing health, Victoria 
should decide to pass the remainder of her 
days, or years, in retirement, it is not likely 
that her abdication would be absolute. At 
best Wales would be Prince Regent until the 
Queen’s death proclaimed him king. Few 
men in the world are more widely known 
than Albert Edward. His personality has 
always been a pleasing one to the masses ; 
and not only by the enforced publicity of his 
life, but by the various es- 
capades in which he has been 
a participator, he has managed 
to ee almost constantly in 
the public eye. 

* * * 


Not many men attain the 
ripe age of seventy-eight while 
yetengaged in active work. 
The "Rt. Rev. Arthur Cleve- 
land Céxe, D.D., LL.D., who 
died July 20, was born in May, 
1818, and passed through a life 
of constant activity. At the 
age of twenty he was gradu- 
ated at the University of the 
City of New York. A three 

ears’ course at the General 
Theological Seminary follow- ° 
ed. His first charge after or- 
dination was St. Ann’sChurch, 
New York. He next became 
rector of St. John’s Church, 
Hartford, Conn., where he re- 
mained for twelve years, leav- 
ing to answer a call to Grace 
Church, Baltimore In 1863 
he returned to 
New York as 
rector of Cal- 
vary Church, 
and two years 
later was or- 
dained Bishop 
of Western New 
York. This 
sition he filled 
to the time of his 
death. Bishop 
Coxe was not 
only a staunch 
churchman, but 
a man of unusu- 
al intellectual 

ifts, THE LATE BISHOP COXE. 
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A Philadelphia Institution for the Regeneration of the Slums. 


T took a long time to learn how to 
raise the race mentally, but the 
lesson was finally mastered. It 

has taken a longer time to learn how 
to raise the race morally, and we are 
still engaged upon the lesson, There 
are many good people studying the 
matters in question—the minister who 
preaches to empty benches while the 
streets are full of idlers ; the city mis- 
sionary, who, to her unceasing amaze- 
ment, is continually finding people 
who prefer darkness to light ; the 
physician, who finds the seeds of dis- 
ease and mortality springing from the 
black soil of evil ; the philanthropist, 
ever battling against humanity’s an- 
cient foes, poverty and degradation ; 
the simple Christian, trying to induce 
others to lead lives of righteousness ; 
these are but a few of the pupils who 
are laboring upon the task. 

Yet we have learned many valuable 
and important things. Weare begin- 
ning to recognize the intricate consti- 
tution of the human soul and the im- 
possibility of changing one part of its 
nature without changing all. 

We know that conversion and 
reclamation are well-nigh impossible 
upon an empty stomach. We know 
that a weak physical nature is too apt 
to produce a weak will power ; that 
sport, entertainment, and happiness 
are far greater powers in the develop- 
ment of the individual, the commu- 
nity, and the race, than was ever 
thought of in ancient years. 

Miss Frances E. Willard ably ex- 
pressed one side of this truth when 
she declared, ‘‘If it be true that 
drunkenness produces poverty, it is 
just as true that poverty produces 
drunkenness,’* Lady Henry Somer- 
set was equally accurate in her ob- 
servation that ‘‘ vice produces degra- 
dation and degeneration, which in 
turn reproduce vice.’’ Henry Ward 
Beecher proclaimed a profound truth 
when he said ‘‘ that what was needed 
was a gospel of light,”’ 


All of these discoveries have met 
with a generous welcome from the 
great hearted. They have been 
adopted by individuals and societies, 
and made into the bases of clubs, 
movements, and even institutions. 

Their first and most famous expres- 
sion in concrete form was in Toynbee 
Hall, London. This has been follow- 
ed by the Canningtown Settlement, 
and by the College and University Set- 
tlements of Boston, New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Chicago. Special features 
have been taken up by various organi- 
zations and have become royal in- 
strumentalities of good. St. John’s 
Guild, in New York City, has its float- 
ing hospitals which carry the sick 
children of the poor up the Long 
Island Sound or out upon the sea, to 
the unspeakable happiness and health- 
fulness of thousands every year. The 
United Hebrew Charities of New 
York, whose. noble work is known to 
all the world, conduct a great sanita- 
rium at Rockaway, where, the whole 
summer long, hundreds of joyous lit- 
tle urchins roll in the sand and sun- 
light and gain the strength and vigor 
the Lord intended, but which the 
awful tenements of the metropolis 
have forbidden. 

In New York and Brooklyn, benevo- 
lent societies teach the poor how to 
cook, how to inake window gardens 
and indoor gardens, how to convert 
filthy back yards into pretty lawns 
and beds of blossoms, and instruct 
little folk how to sew and dance, 
play games® and sing the old-fash- 
ioned songs which are so pleasant a 
part of the natural education of every 
happy child. 

In Brooklyn, a benevolent citizen 
takes colonies of little Italian boys 
out into the suburban fields, and there 
instructs them in the mysteries of 
baseball, which he jocularly declares 
to be the only way of making them 
good American citizens. In New 
York, a circle of generous girls and 
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women teach poor street 
boys how to whittle and 
carve. It may seem 
strange to those whose 
conceptions of benevo- 
lence are 1estricted to mis- 
sionary effort to learn that 
the juvenile baseball play- 
ers and the associated 
whittlers have been made 
into better childienin their 
language, appearance, and 
action by these simple 
amusements than are 
many of the classes which 
possess every advantage in 
life. It is these expeti- 
ments and their success 
which have given us a 
new insight into the great 
social problems. We be- 
gin to know that. poveity 
and vicious tendencies, as 
well as vice, beget influ- 
ences and conditions 
which tend to preserve 
and continue their exist- 
ence. Themanor woman 
who is driven by debauch- 
eryand extravagance from 
a nice home to alow quar- 
ter and a miserable living 
apaitment has children 
who are weakened moral- 
ly, mentally, and physi- 
cally. These in turn find 
satisfaction in their terri- 
ble surroundings, and sink 
lower, producing children 
who are again lower than 
the first. The recupera- 
tive force of nature, the 
power which would build 
them up, is still there, but 
is laigely neutralized by 
the surroundings. It is 
this power which keeps 
them alive despite their 
surroundings, which 
makes every street in the 
slums crowded with little 
ones. Toregenerate these, 
the first step is to change 
their surroundings. This 
is best done by taking 
them to places which offer 
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REV. J. LEONARD LEVY. 


a contrast to the familiar scenes of 
their daily life. Excursions to the 
fields and forests, to the lakeside and 
seashore are invaluable. 

Better still is it to take them to 
places where they can be at home, 
where they will have the advantages 
of comfort, cleanliness, and happi- 
ness. 

An hour a day or more is an educa- 
tion which inside of a year overcomes 
the force of their surroundings and 
converts them into the most fearless 
and successful missionaries we have 
ever yet produced. This plan, though 
new, is already in successful opera- 


tion in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Philadelphia. Its success is such 
that it may be justly termed a fore- 
runner or the beginning of a new dis- 
pensation. It is an attack upon the 
slums against which there is no pos- 
sible defense. The door may be shut 
in the missionary’s face, kept closed 
to the truant officer, and be barricad- 
ed against the health inspector ; but 
it is opened by the children of the 
household to the workers of the new 
system. 

In fact, the workers need not come. 
They need issue no handbills and 
send no messengers. That myste- 
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rious transmission of news which goes 
upon invisible wires from palace to 
hovel, from the Czar upon his throne 
to the humblest Moujik in Eastern 
Siberia, does the work better than the 
widest publication. 

Given a place where the street arab 
can have a happy hour according to 
his own canons without any cost, he 
will tramp contentedly ten miles to 
cross its threshold. 

The institution in Philadelphia is 
known as The Home of Delight, and 
is situated at 426 Pine Street, in one 
of the crowded districts of that mighty 
hive of industry. It represents the 
thought and hard work of a distin- 
guished philanthropist and scholar, 
the Rev. J. Leonard Levy. He had 
long studied the problem of reaching 
and ameliorating the submerged third 
of humanity, and by degrees put to- 
gether a system which embodied the 
best elements of the different experi- 


ments in Great Britain in the same 
field, to which he added his own con- 
clusions. He submitted the matter 
to many interested in the same branch 
of work, all of whom approved of his 
propositions, and many of whom 
joined him in establishing the Home. 

The house they selected is a typi- 
cal Philadelphia mansion. It has 
three stories and a garret, with a 
front of red brick set off by white 
marble door and window casings. 
Within it has been treated so as to 
be bright, neat, cosy, and comfort- 
able. Everything is useful, but every 
useful thing is made as artistic as a 
reasonable expense will permit. 

The chairs, for example, in the li- 
brary have handsome carved backs, 
and are exceedingly pleasant to the 
eye ; and the table, a plain wooden 
affair, is made of hard wood, and is 
polished untilit fairly gleams. Upon 
the walls are many pictures of excel- 
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lent quality, and conveying some les- 
son or truth. They are portraits of 
patriots and statesmen and pictures 
of historical events. 

The Home of Delight has eight de- 
partments. Each department has its 
name, and each of these names is em- 
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the gymnasium for physical culture. 
Both library and reading-room are 
open daily ; the former contains about 
one thousand volumes, while the lat- 
ter is furnished with an excellent sup- 
ply of dailies, weeklies, and month- 
lies. Everybody is welcome, and can 
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ployed as a symbol for a larger fact. 
Thus, the library stands for education, 
and the reading-room enlightenment. 
The press room represents employ- 
ment, and the game-room enjoyment. 
The cadet club means patriotism, and 


the sewing circles charity. The his- 


tory club stands for information, and 


always obtain information or advice. 
The press-100m is used for the techni- 
cal education of those desirous of en- 
tering the printing business, and is 
utilized for the publication of such 
printed matter as the Home requires, 
and also of a neat little monthly 
sheet entitled Our Word and Work. 
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The game-room is open daily, and 
has comfortable chairs and tables and 
any number of games such as boys 
enjoy. Among them are dominoes, 
lotto, checkers, chess, backgammon, 
morris, bagatelle, and many other 
table games. 

The cadet department teaches mili- 
tary tactics, discipline, and the one 
hundred and one little things which 
are connected with a soldier’s life. 
The pupils are taught how to stand, 
sit, walk, and 1un; how to climb, 
how to fence, how to shoot, how to 
use the bayonet, the manual of arms, 
and the rules and practice of warfare. 
They have a cadet club known as the 
H. D. C., or Home of Delight Cadets, 
which is under the direction of Major 
Williams, U.S. A. They meet semi- 
weekly, when they drill and train. 
The club was started by the presi- 
dent of the Home, Mr. J. J. Snellen- 
berg, who generously uniformed and 
equipped them in the latest and best 
manner. Although buta recent crea- 
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tion, they march and drill in admi- 
rable style, and show unspeakable 
pleasure in what to others might seem 
very laborious and monotonous work. 
The history department is under 
the direction of Miss M. Sichel, and 
is intended to give the students a 
general idea of the career of our own 
nation, and also of the leading coun- 
tries abroad. Notime is wasted upon 
unimportant details nor upon ques- 
tions demanding a knowledge of polit- 
ical science. Everything is couched in 
the simplest terms, and is admirably 
qualified to interest as well as instruct 
the children who compose the class. 
The gymnasium is conducted upon 
the most modern ideas— the course of 
instruction being intended to increase 
the strength of those who are already 
strong, and to improve the physical 
condition of those who are weak, 
malformed, or undeveloped in part. 
The officers of the organization are 
representative Philadelphians who are 
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prominent in com- 
mercial and phil- 
anthropic _ circles. 
The president is 
Mr. J. J. Snellen- 
berg, a merchant of 
that city, and a man 
noted for his patri- 
otism and benevo- 
lence. Hehas long 
been interested in 
the great problem 
of property and the 
reclamation and 
amelioration of 
poor children. 

The _ vice-presi- 
dent and founder 
of the Home is the 
Rev. Dr. Leonard 
Levi, Rabbi of the Reformed Congte- 
gation Keneseth Israel, the largest 
Jewish congregation in America. He 
is also the founder of many philan- 
thropic and industiial societies. He 
is well known in the literary world, 
being an honor graduate of the Uni- 
versity of London, editor of the A¢. 
lantic Coast Quarterly Magazine, and a 
translator of the famous Babylonian 
Talmud. The work in question is 
one of the oldest extant, and is writ- 
ten in a character of the greatest diffi- 
culty. It baffled many antiquarians 
learned in the cuneifo1m and the other 
characters of Mesopotamia, but yield- 
ed finally to the genius of Dr. Levy. 
It is undoubtedly the oldest Hebrew 
work extant, and the translation trans- 
ports us to those ancient centuries 
better than any other work of its 
class. 

The chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee is Mr. Charles Sessler, who 
has devoted much time and labor to 
his department, and has developed a 
taste for reading in scores of boys and 
girls to whom theretofore nearly all 
access to books was denied. 

A leading member of the Home 
Committee is Miss Gertrude Berg, 
who is a well-known charity worker 
in the Quaker City, and makes a spe- 
cial field of labor among children. 
She is a volunteer teacher, friend, 
and playmate of the visitors to the 
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Home of Delight, 
and never spends 
less than one day 
there every week. 

The chairman of 
the Finance Com- 
mittee is Mr. Ru- 
dolph Blanken- 
berg, who is 
prominent in Phila- 
delphia as a reform- 
er and public-spirit- 
ed citizen. He is 
also a tegular at- 
tendant at the 
Home, and is help- 
ful in welcoming 
and interesting the 
new-comers. Mr. 
S. L. Bloch is the 
treasurer, and Mr. Jacob Rubel the 
secretary. They are active workers 
for the Home, and have brought many 
little ones into the sphere of its influ- 
ence. Other woikers are Mrs. A. 
Hirsch, Mrs. J. Leonard Levy, Mrs. 
S. Simon, Mrs. E. Wolf, the Hon. 
Charles F. Warwick, Mayor; E. H. 
Clarke, B. Gimbel, C. C. Harrison, 
S. C. Klopfer, Dr. H. E. Kohn, Sam- 
uel Kohn, George A. Levy, J. Louch- 
heim, Hon. William M. Singerly, L. 
A. Wiener, and A. J. Cortissoz. 

The place, although new, is already 
an ant-hill of industry. The cadets 
meet with commendable regularity, 
both for their military duty and also 
to read, study, play, and exercise. 
The History Club was so successful 
that it had to be broken up into two 
smaller clubs. A Chautauqua Circle 
has been formed and does good work 
at the Home, which the members con- 
tinue in their own households. In 
the game rooms tournaments and 
matches have gone on almost nightly 
since the institution opened. On 
Many evenings every board has been 
in use, checkers being the favorite of 
the youngsters. 

What vastly increases the interest 
of the little ones isa prize of no great 
value, but still enough to make every 
juvenile heart thrill with anticipation, 
which is donated by Mr. Jacob Rubel. 

Not alone do children come in to 
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enjoy the benefits of the institution, 
but grown folks are also heartily wel- 
comed. They are a little shy about 
coming, but after the ice is once 
broken they are among the regular 
attendants. The chief attraction to 
them is the library, and here, both in 
the daytime and in the evening, 
dozens are always to be found. 

The sewing circle has developed 
into twocircles already, one for wom- 
en and one for children. The wom- 
an’s circle meets on Tuesdays, and is 
conducted by Mrs. J. L. Levy, Mrs. 
C. Sessler, Mrs. B. Salinger, Mrs. 
Julius Berg, and Mrs. John Harvey. 
The children’s sewing circle has no 
less than thirty members, all under 
nine years of age. They are taught 
sewing by the Misses Tilly Benswan- 
ger, Florence Platnauer, Miriam Ad- 
ler, Carrie Rubel, and Regina Mayer. 
The boys between twelve and fifteen 
have also been organized into a base- 


ball club, which already has learned 
to play well, and engages in matches 
with other clubs. In the press-room 
there are three students, who are mak- 
ing progress in printing and press 
work. There is a class in carpentry. 
There is a penny bank, a reading cir- 
cle, and any number of quaint and 
curious features. The number of 
children and adults whom it has al- 
ready benefited is over three hundred, 
and the attendance is steadily increas- 
ing. At the present rate the Home 
will be working at full capacity within 
the next two years. 

The officers are more than pleased 
with what has already been accom- 
plished. Every child who takes an 
interest in the place becomes in a 
short while a little missionary in his 
own home and neighborhood. After 
they have learned checkers they usu- 
ally make checker-boards of their 
own upon pieces of wooden plank or 
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of pasteboard, and teach the game to 
their playmates or the members of 
their own family. 

The exercises of the gymnasium, 
the stories of the history classes, the 


practices of the corps of young sol- 


diers they repeat with infinite gusto 
when far.away from the Home, and in 
many cases show a praiseworthy de- 
sire to teach in turnthemselves. The 
little girls in many cases start their 
own sewing circles, and all, both 
young and old, bring with them every 
now and then some shy but eager 
new-comer, The institution well bears 
out its name. It is a Home of De- 
light to all these beneficiaries, whether 
young or old. 

There is no attempt made to train 
them or lecture them ; if there were 
they would probably go away and 
never return. They are invited, and 
come to the place to be delighted, and 
in so doing they learn without know- 
ing it. They bestow greater care 
upon their toilet, they brush their 
clothes, they improve in manners and 
also in intelligence. Their language 
undergoes a change for the better, 
and as the days roll past they develop 
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a politeness and a decorum that at 
times is quite touching. 

Religion is never obtruded. Jew 
and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, 
all are alike welcomed and all alike 
receive the same gentle treatment and 
kind attention. In its brief existence 
the Home has become famous in Phila- 
delphia, and even far beyond the City 
of Brotherly Love. It marks the new 
movement which is yet to tear down 
the slums, do away with poverty, 
vice, and degradation, and to regen- 
erate the submerged portion of hu- 
manity. All honor to the Home. It 
is worthy of imitation wherever there 
are little children to be ameliorated 
or unhappy lives to be made brighter 
and better. All honor to the great 
scholar and his warm-hearted col- 
leagues, who have established this 
noble institution and already made it 
a triumphant success. In this mate- 
tialistic age such establishments and 
such men and women teach a lesson 
greater than words, and make even 
the cynic and the pessimist admit that 
there are still possibilities within our 
people which may yet regenerate our 
entire social system. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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DLANUS SQUIGG was one of 
the genus man not very abun- 
dant at the present time. He 

had persistency—that is, persistency 
of an industrial nature. But so far 
this persistency had failed to yield 
him any more substantial return than 
a perfect harvest of care-lines across 
his face, and a constant running down 
of his shoes at the heels. His neigh- 
bors declared that the reason his shoes 
suffered so was because, when Ad- 
lanus had found an allurement worthy 
his persistency, he jumped on it with 
all his might. He imbedded himself 
in it, so to speak. He had, too, an 
investigating turn of mind. He saw 
fortune after fortune in this thing or 
the other, if only he could get it out ! 
Consequently he neglected the one 


thing necessary to subsistence—the 
tilling of his farm—to run after the 
many things, not one of which had as 
yet paid him for even so much as the 
shoe-leather he so sadly abused in 
the pursuit. The result was that 
things about the place were like Ad- 
lanus’ shoes, running down, and Ad- 
lanus’ children were out at elbows, as 
well as, like Adlanus himself, out at 
heels. 

If there was one thing in which 
Adlanus believed more than in his 
ninety odd acres of worn-out fields in 
the pinelands of South Carolina, it 
was his daughter Joanna—*‘ Miss Jo- 
anna,’’ he called her, but no one else 
did, at least not at this period. To 
all others she was either ‘‘ Joanna’’ or 
*‘ that Squigg gal.’’ Yes, I have for- 
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gotten ; there was one exception, but 
more of that later on. Joanna was 
the oldest of nine. She had been 
mother to all the others, as well asa 
daughter of daughters to Adlanus, 
ever since her mother had died five 
years before. Joanna was now twen- 
ty-two. Her greatest blessing was 
her health. It had been with her all 
her life. Even poverty hadn’t fright- 
ened it away. It showed itself in her 
erect young figure, in the strong and 
shapely limbs, and set its ensign of 
complete possession in the ruddy 
glow of her skin. Joanna hadn’t 
even a passable education. In all 
the house there wasn’t so much as 
the remains uf a grammar, and very 
little, so to speak, in Joanna’s head. 
Once she had owned a copy for six 
or seven weeks, but, coming from 
school one afternoon, she had dropped 
it in the mill-stream, and thenceforth 
had protested so vigorously against a 
renewal of ownership with.another of 
the same kind, that her rather timid 
young teacher was forced to a sur- 
render. But if Joanna hadn’t nouns 
and verbs and participles at her 
tongue’s end, she had something that 
even so finished a petson as a gram- 
marian would have envied—strong, 
white, beautiful teeth that showed in 
all their attractiveness every time 
Joanna’s lips opened for a smile, and 
that was often. Joanna always kept 
them well brushed. She had prom- 
ised her city cousin years ago that 
she would. MHer hair was a deep, 
rich brown, and she knew how to 
coil it to the best advantage, though 
she would sometimes stick sprigs of 
wild myrtle or holly berries in it, 
which inarred its effect. There were 
eyes to match the hair in coloring, 
though so inanimate a thing as hair 
could never have glowed or sparkled 
with the life the eyes did. Alto- 
gether, so far as looks were concern- 
ed, Joanna was given up to be the belle 
of all that pine region. Alas, that 
belle so richly endowed otherwise, 
should have had such uninviting sur- 
roundings ! 

There was the farm—almost a bar- 
ren, the well-defined anatomy of the 


stock protesting vigorously against 
poor feeding, the children not much 
better clothed than little darkeys, and 
Adlanus himself with not a decent 
coat to his back, and the heels of his 
socks showing between the hem of 
his pants and the flattened backs of 
his shoes. But worst of all, Joanna 
—Joanna, the pride, the idol of her 
fathei’s heart ; Joanna, the belle of 
that whole section, a very princess in 
the eyes of scores of her admirers ; 
Joanna was so shabbily clad that even 
her good looks could not conceal it. 

“It’s a burnin’ shame an’ a flamin’ 
disgrace !’’ declared Mrs. Martha 
Wranks, one of many who thus prio- 
tested. ‘‘Why don’t Adlanus quit 
pokin’ "bout ’mong them stumps an’ 
brier patches, an’ go to workin’ his 
farm? Hecould make more’n a de- 
cent livin’ for his chil’ren with one 
half the mortal labor he puts into 
that everlastin’ diggin’, diggin’, dig- 
gin’! Adlanus never wasa lazy man, 
as ever’body knows.” 

When remonstrated with, Adlanus 
himself made earnest defence. 

‘“ There’s jus’ a bare livin’ in the 
farm if you go plough deep. There’s 
that many times mo’ lower down, if 
only-it could be got out. I knows it, 
for I hev been tol’ so by them as is 
certain of it. You remember Pro- 
fessor Pucker what was out here two 
year ago? Well, he had to leave 
‘fore he had time to s’arch ’roun’ as 
he wanted to s’arch. But he lef’ me 
to go on with it, an’ tol’ me to be 
sure to let him know the day I foun’ 
anything. He said there was boun’ 
to bea fortyin init when ‘twas foun’.’’ 

‘* Well, what in the name o’ thun- 
der do you expect to find ?’’ burst 
forth Jeddo Runkles, he who had this 
time done the remonstrating. 

‘* Bones, . man — an’mal_ bones! 
They’s been lyin’ down here for thou- 
san’s 0’ years.”’ 

‘**Pears to me you hev enough o’ 
that sort o’ thing in yer own stable- 
yard,’’ declared Jeddo boldly. 

But Adlanus apparently didn’t no- 
tice this reflection upon his keeper- 
ship. He was at that moment too 
deeply occupied with ossified sub- 
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stances of a far more ancient na- 
ture. 

“You know,’ he continued, 
‘“there’s some people as thinks—an’ 
Professor Pucker’s one o’ ’em—that 
tight ’roun’ here things was fust cre- 
ated. Why, Professor Pucker ’clares 
that Char’s’on is smack bang on the 
spot where was onct the garden of 
Edin; says he knows it, an’ can 
prove it. The Ashley River out there 
was the Fraters or Taters, or some 
sech a name.”’ 

‘‘ Eufer-tés,’’ suggested Jeddo, 
who, being a teacher in the Sunday- 
school, was a little better posted as 
to Bible knowledge than Adlanus. 

‘Well, whatever ‘tis. Anyhow, 
this whole section, specially that nigh 
to the Ashley, is kivered with the 
bones o’ them an’mals as died thou- 
san’s o’ years ago. They’s laid in 
the groun’ so long they’s got hard— 
hard as rock. The professor had a 
name to call ’em by, but I disremem- 
bers it now ; I ain’t much at keepin’ 
sech things in my head nohow.”’ 

** Well, s’posin’ the bones 7s there, 
in the name o’ Calhoun, what good's 
the things goin’ to do if you git ’em 
out? I can't see no good but jus’ to 
prove a ruination to the lan’. Here 
you’v dug like a ditcher all over yer 
lan’, till mos’ o’ it ain’t fitten to 
plant pine stumps in. Adlanus, in 
the name o’ heaven, man, is you bent 
on carryin’ yerself an’ yer chil’ren to 
the County Poor ?”* 

**No,’’ declared Adlanus resolute- 
ly ; ‘‘no, Jed, I ain’t. I’m goin’ to 
fin’ a fortyin for the chil’ren yet. 
Miss Joanna, bless her, shall hev as 
fine dressin’ as any lady in the lan’! 
Don’t you know, man, them bones is 
rich, so rich that when they’s groun’ 
in them mills down yonder ‘bout 
Char’s’on, they’ll jus’ make this old 
lan’ hum when they’s brought back 
to fert’lize it? Beats stable manyure 
all to pieces, Jed. Makes corn grow 
fifteen to twenty feet, and cottin— 
well, it jus’ pushes cottin clean plum 
out’n sight. Thete’s goin’ to be a 
big turnin’ over in farmin’ when that 


* A rural term for poor-house. 
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thing’s interduced ‘roun’ here, you 
see if there ain't.”’ 

But the months went on, and there 
was still no sign of the expected for- 
tune. Things got worse and worse 
at the Squigg place. Adlanus man- 
aged to keep food for his children, 
and that was all. Joanna was now 
more than shabby, she was thread- 
bare. Even her industrious needle 
could not put the patches in place 
fast enough. As the family fortune 
waned, one by one her admirers—the 
masculine ones—dropped away, till 
only one remained. But for that 
one, alas! Joanna did not care. Her 
heart had received a big wrench when 
Rhett Elkins had gone the way of the 
others after a spasmodic period of 
holding on, during which Joanna’s 
quick eye could detect the stiuggles 
he was having with his pride against 
his heart. More than once she had 
felt his gaze fixed critically upon her 
clothing, and this had fired Joanna. 

“*Tf he’s losin’ love for me ’cause 
o’ the clothes I wears, then he ain’t 
fitten to hev so much as a thought 
f’om me!”’ she declared hotly to her- 
self. 

But poor Joanna soon discovered, 
like so many of her sex, that the 
thoughts, to say nothing of the heart, 
are very bad things indeed to control. 
Despite the way he had treated her, 
she found her heart dwelling upon 
Rhett Elkins, and with interest. As 
to Elkins himself, his affections had 
been seriously engaged ; he had gone 
so far as to tell Joanna this. But 
even his affections, deep as they were, 
couldn’t stand proof against the ridi- 
cule of his set, and that was a set 
some degrees above the one in which 
Joanna moved. This is why his at- 
tentions had seemed all the more flat- 
tering to her. But as deeply as El- 
kins loved Joanna, he hadn’t the dis- 
cernment nor the manliness to place 
the girl herself above the clothes she 
wore. This was lucky for Joanna. 
It showed the true character of the 
man she might.afterward have taken 
for her husband. 

Elkins stopped going with Joanna 
almost as soon as the boys and girls 
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of his set began to make fun of his 
** Threadbare Goddess,”’ his ‘‘ Queen 
of Patches,’’ his ‘* Lady of Tatters,”’ 
and the like. But he did not stop 
going to the house. He must see Jo- 
anna, though he had not the moral 
bravery, after those sneers from his 
set, toappear with herin public. She 
noticed this, and began to resent it, 
for she was quick enough to surmise 
the reason. 

When one day an intimate friend 
twitted him about the entanglement 
with Joanna, Rhett replied, 

*“Joanna’s well enough, but I’ve 
got no notion o’ marryin’ her. You 
may count plumb on that, Fricks. I 
hope I’ve got sense, if I ain’t got 
much else. You'll never catch me 
gettin’ mixed up in that mess. Why, 
the poor thing ain’t got a decent dress 
to her back! How could she get 
married ?”’ 

‘““You might give her one, you 
know,’’ suggested his friend. 

‘Yes, but no fellow likes to do 
that, leastwise not before marryin’. 
No girl o’ spirit would take it, an’ 
Joanna’s got plenty o’ spirit if she 
ain’t got nothin’ else.’’ 

**Seems to me she’s a fine girl,”’ 
said Fricks. ‘‘ If I loved her and she 
me, I’d marry her despite what she had 
to wear. I’d carry her to the altar 
even in tatters. Afterward I’d give 
her the velvet gowns.”’ 

** Oh, it’s one thing to talk ’bout 
the figgers you'd dance, an’ another 
to face the fiddle to dance ’em! 
There’s that pa o’ hers an’ them 
young ones! How in the name of 
decency cou/d a man with the least 
grain o’ pride take on all shat? 
There’s too much to be took into con- 
sideration ’sides the girl herself. So 
it’s got to be good-by to Joanna.”’ 

‘‘It is evident, Elkins, that you 
young fellows are pretty familiar with 
Miss Squigg. It’s Joanna on all oc- 
casions. Why don’t you do her the 
courtesy to place the ‘ Miss’ to her 
name? It is her due, at least.’’ 

“Well, now, ¢hat’s a good un! 
Who'd ever think o” puttin’ a handle 
to Jo’s name? ‘Miss Joanna!’ 
Really, now, it’s funny.”’ 
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** What makes it funny, Elkins ?’’ 

** Well, nobody’d ever think o’ say- 
in’ ‘ Miss’ to her, the way she’s been 
raised.”’ 

‘* Poverty takes from no woman 
her right to be treated with respect !’’ 
declared Fricks warmly. ‘I hope 
the day will come, Elkins,’’ he con- 
tinued impetuously, ‘‘ when you will 
have to say ‘ Miss Joanna’ or lick the 
dust beneath somebody’s boot-heel,”’ 
and with the first real wrath he had 
ever felt toward his friend glowing in 
his heart, Fricks turned away. 

So Elkins and the others went. 
One by one they said good-by to Jo- 
anna, and fell away till only one re- 
mained, the one-of all the others for 
whom Joanna cared the least, ‘* Sime’”’ 
Goodin. Simon wasn’t at all hand- 
some, for his face was too freckled, 
and his hair was too light, the front 
part of it standing up with the per- 
sistency of a Jack that has just popped 
out of a box ; neither could he say 
the pretty things the others said. 
But he had a heart like a great lump 
of gold, and his face was radiant with 
good humor if not with good looks. 
It is true, he wore jean pants that 
sometimes shrank to such an extent 
as to reveal a considerable strip of 
yarn socks between their hems and 
his shoe-mouths, and his coats had 
the habit of getting wonderfully tight 
at the elbows, and the collars of his 
shirts dreadfully awry. People who 
liked him, and they were many, said 
this was because ‘‘Sime’’ had no 
women folks at home to give him any 
attention, he and his father and two 
brothers living to themselves. But 
despite that his appearance was 
against him, Sime in many ways 
showed the true manliness that was 
in him. 

He adored Joanna, artd took no 
pains to conceal it. Indeed, he had 
told her so again and again, always 
in his awkward fashion, but with such 
earnestness as to take fiom the pro- 
posal any suggestiveness it might 
have of the ridiculous. Joanna never 
failed on all such occasions to snub 
him, not harshly, but in 1ather a mild 
way. It was too funny that he kept 
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on making love to her, to her who 
could have her pick of a dozen or 
more! This was in her fairer days, 
ere the rats had deserted the vessel 
in distress. 

** Why, I’d as soon think o’ mar- 
ryin’ a bob-dolly !’’ she said to her 
father one day. 

He flared up at once. 

*“*Sime’s a man!’’ he declared, 
‘** which’s more’n can be said 0’ some 
o’ the trash as is comin’ roun’ here. 
If you ain’t got eyes in yer own head 
to see with, Joanna, then you might’s 
well be a bat, an’ be done with it.”’ 

Whenever Adlanus called her Joan- 
na in that crisp way, she knew that 
she had taken decided steps in the 
wrong direction. So she hastened to 
pacify him by saying all the good 
things she could of Sime. He really 
was very respectful to her. He al- 
- ways called her Miss Joanna. 

** Which none o’ them other smart 
snipe, as I kin ketch it, has the per- 
liteness to do,’’ declared Adlanus. 
‘* Joanna, gal, they don’t none o’ ’em 
treat you right, an’ yer pa kin tell 
you the reason why. It’s all on ac- 
count o’ the way things is here, 
Baby.’’ He always called her that 
when his heart was peculiarly turned 
toward her, in memory of the days 
when she was his first and only one. 
‘* Baby, don’t think your old pa don’t 
care. Hon, it’s nigh ’bout broke my 
heart to see what you've been a-en- 
durin’ of here. 1 knows, though, 
like the blessed angel gal you is, you 
ain’t spoke a word o’ complainin’. 
Babe, it ain’t goin’ to las’ much 
longer. It can’t. God’s a-watchin’ 
over this thing, an’ He ain’t goin’ to 
fail us. I’ve been a-prayin’ to Him 
while I dug. Hon, I knows what the 
folks roun’ here is a-sayin’ of, that 
yer old pa’s gone off’n his base, an’ is 
treatin’ you an’ the other ones yer ma 
lef’ worse’n heathens. Things all 
p’int ag’in me, I’ll own to, but I 
knows what I hev been a-doin’, an’ 
I hev knowed all the time. There’s 
others as will know too t’rectly. 
Miss Joanna, the day’s a-comin’ when 
you kin wear as fine dressin’ as any 
lady in Car’lina. You trust yer pa 
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to be. God knows you need dressin’ 


of even the commones’ sort now, 
Babe,’’ he added with moistened 
eyes. ‘‘ Yes, the day’s a-comin’, 
Babe, an’ when it do come, I wants 
you, as a favor to yer old pa, to give 
Sime a showin’, even if you kin pick 
f’om all the res’ ; you hear, hon ?’’ 

““ Yes, pa;’’ but she didn’t say it 
with either the alacrity or the pleas- 
ure he would have liked. 

The truth is, Joanna’s heart was be- 
ginning to get sore over the some- 
what perplexing conduct of Rhett 
Elkins. Later, when he went for 
good, showing so plainly that her 
poverty stood between them, she 
hadn’t the face, nor the heart, for 
that matter, to turn to Sime then 
after the way she had treated him. 

But Sime himself was both forget- 
ful and forgiving. He continued to 
come, the last one of all—no deser- 
tion of the sinking ship by him —con- 
tinued to come even after Joanna had 
to sit down to receive him because 
of the remnants of shoes that barely 
held together, and did not conceal 
the muchly-patched yarn stockings 
showing in gleaming vistas beneath. 

He came one day and found her 
thus seated. She had called to him 
as he stood at the door to “‘ h’ist the 
latch an’ walk in.”’ 

Sime had come to make one last 
desperate appeal. His heart was on 
fire with love for Joanna. He did 
not sit down, as she invitedhim. He 
stood over her. For once his eyes 
were beautiful. His whole soul was 
inthem. They changed the expres- 
sion of his entire face. No one would 
have called Sime homely then. Why 
was Joanna so blind she wouldn’t see 
it? 

‘* Miss Joanna,’’ he said, ‘‘ I loves 
you. My heart’s so full o’ it my 
head’s a-spinnin’ roun’ withit. I sees 
nobody but you every ways I looks. 
If I had all the worl’, an’ didn’t hev 
you, I wouldn’t hev nothin’. If I 
hev you, an’ don’t hev nothin’ elst, 
then I’ll hev ever’thing as is worth 
hevin’. I knows I ain’t nigh good 
enough, an’ it’s powerful presumin’ 
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in me, Miss Joanna, to even think o’ 
sech a thing, but I wants you to come 
an’ live with me an’ pa an’ Cal an’ 
Cestus, to come as my wife. We 
ain’t nothin’ but men-folks, an’ I 
knows ain’t fitten to live with ; but, 
Miss Joanna, if you jus’ will try it, 
if you jus’ will come an’ undertake 
the job o’ it, there ain’t nothin’ one 
o’ us could do as we won’t do, ’spe- 
cially me as is yer servant, Miss Jo- 
anna.”’ 

‘* Sime,”’ said Joanna a little bitter- 
ly, ‘‘ how kin / git married? There 
ain’t no use even a-talkin’ o’ it. 
Why, I ain’t got a dress fitten to go 
out o’ doors in.’’ 

‘*O Miss Joanna! But what dif- 
funce ‘ll that make to me? It’s you 
an’ not yer dress I loves. You kin 
wrop up in a bed-quilt, for all I'll 
care, an’ we kin be married here in 
thisroom. A’terwards’’—here Sime’s 
voice fell a little, and he looked at 
Joanna cautiously—" a’terwards I'll 
give you the fines’ coat (dress) as kin 
be foun’ in Sum’ville.’’ 

Here was wooing passionate enough 
for any one, and love loyal enough 
through everything. Alas, that Jo- 
anna could give no response! She 
thought bitterly of another, and of 
what these protestations would have 
meant from him. 

‘* Sime,’’ she said sadly, ‘‘ I’m mon- 


-strous sorry "bout this. I wishes 


f’om my soul you hadn’t done it. I 
tried to git you not to do it ag’in, 
Sime ; why did you? I can’t marry 
you, I jus’ can’t. There wouldn’t be 
no heart in it on my side if I did, an’ 
I can’t do you that hurt. I thinks 
too much o’ you, Sime, to do it. I 
wants you to quit thinkin’ 0’ me, an’ 
go an’ git another gal as ‘ll make 
you the wife you’s a-deservin’ to 
hev.”’ 

‘* There ain’t no wife in this worl’ 
for me if it ain’t you, Miss Joanna,”’ 
declared Sime in so heart-broken a 
way that Joanna felt likecrying. She 
gazed after him sadly as he went 
down the steps. He was walking 
like an old man. He showed so 
plainly the hurt he carried in his 
heart. ‘‘ But he will get over it,’’ 


Joanna said to herself. But not so 
Sime. He knew it was there to stay. 

The next they heard of him he had 
gone to Charleston, and was clerking 
in one of the houses on the Bay. It 
was three months ere Joanna saw him 
again. He was walking with her 
father, and, through the old man’s 
pressing solicitation, came in for a 
few moments. 

Joanna was almost startled at the 
change in him. He carried himself 
so much better, talked better, and 
his clothes actually fitted him. The 
top-knot, too, had been coaxed to lie 
partly down, and the rest of his hair 
was carefully arranged. But the sad 
look Joanna had last seen was still in 
his eyes, and his voice was by no 
means steady as he addressed her. 
Though he had gone to the city and 
improved in speech and manner, he 
was still as careful as ever to call her 
‘*Miss Joanna.’’ She noticed this 
with more pleasure than she would 
have liked to acknowledge. 

It was just a week later that some- 
thing happened—a something that 
startled all the rural inhabitants from 
Summerville to Dorchester. Rever- 
berations of it even reached Charles- 
ton. 

Adlanus Squigg came running to 
the house one day, his coat off, one 
shoe left in the road, the other barely 
clinging to its place, both hands ex- 
tended, and in them something that 
looked like nothing so much as a 
great lump of dirty gray soil hard- 
ened like a rock. 

**The day’s come, Miss Joanna !”’ 
he cried—‘‘ the day’s come as I hev 
said it would come! Here’s the 
thing as I hev been a-pokin’ an’ 
a-s’archin’ for till folks said yer old 
pa had gone plum’ ravin’ crazy! 
Here’s the thing, Miss Joanna, as 
Professor Pucker said ’ud make the 
fortyin o’ any man as foun’ it on his 
lan’! Here's the an'mal bones, Miss 
Joanna, as is goin’ to set this old 
place to hummin’, put shingles on 
the roof, vittels in the pot, close on 
the young uns, an’ give you, Miss 
Joanna, sech dressin’ as ’ll make that 
measley houn’, Rhett Elkins, sorry 














MISS JOANNA : 


as he ever saw the day he quit you. 
(Adlanus was obliged to get in this 
thrust ) The fortyin hev come, Miss 
Joanna ! the fortyin hev come, I tell 
you !"" 

And so it proved. 

Professor Pucker came down. 
Fortunately he happened to be in 
Charleston. Even he was astonished 
at the extent and richness of the de- 
posits found on the Squigg land. 

‘* Phosphate—real phosphate !’’ he 
cried delightedly, ‘‘ and there seems 
to be an inexhaustible supply. I 
thought I couldn’t be wrong. The 
signs were too evident. Adlanus, 
man, don’t be in a hurry, though 
your necessity pinches ever so hard. 
Wait till the company makes you the 
second, even third offer.’’ 

Adlanus took the professor's ad- 
vice, and thereby profited to the ex- 
tent of several hundred dollars. Six 
thousand dollars was the final bid on 
the sixty-five acres. This still left 
Adlanus his dwelling-place and thirty 
or more acres. 

News of the fortune that had come 
to the Squiggs swept through the 
country, and everywhere left currents 
of excitement in its path. 

““What luck for Miss Joanna!”’ 
said one. 

‘“‘T reckin as Miss Joanna Squigg 
will come to meetin’ now,’’ said an- 
other. 

‘* Won’t Miss Joanna be a sight to 
see, though, with the dressin’ as she'll 
hev now !”’ said a third. 

Always it was ‘* Miss Joanna,”’ 
never ‘‘ Joanna’’ now, “ Jo,’’ or ‘‘ that 
Squigg gal.’’ Such changes as for- 
tune can make not only in our pros- 
pects, but even in our very names. 

Evidently Rhett Elkins thought it 
ought to make a great difference in- 
deed in Joanna’s name, for he not 
only called her “* Miss Joanna’’ now, 
and with the utmost deference, but 
he also endeavored with all his pow- 
ers of persuasion to induce her to 
change her final initial from S. to E. 
But she rejected the proposition with 
the loftiest scorn. It was the one re- 
venge sweet to Joanna. 

Quite different to Elkins’ self-as- 
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sured behavior was the conduct of 
Sime Goodin at this period of the 
Squigg fortunes. Heseemed to grow 
suddenly shy of Joanna. When he 
came out for his usual Sunday at 
home, he hardly ever called at the 
Squigg place, and then only through 
the insistency of Adlanus_ To Joan- 
na he rarely ever spoke, unless she 
first addressed him. When she met 
him at church he seemed for the mo- 
ment dazzled by her pretty clothes. 
He would run his eye admiringly 
over them, then blush furiously that 
he had done so. But this was all. 
Never a word to tell her how well she 
looked, or to ask if he might accom- 
pany her home. 

All this piqued Joanna. 

The more he avoided her, the more 
she seemed determined to have him 
notice her. Not that Joanna was a 
bold girl, for she was anything else. 
But there were many little ways in 
which she could seek to win his at- 
tention without doing anything un- 
womanly. 

It was about this time that Joanna 
began to detect something real at- 
tractive in Sime’s appearance. He 
went on improving in manner and 
speech. The top-knot had entirely 
disappeared, and in its place was a 
respectable roach of closely cropped 
hair. With the top-knot most of the 
freckles, too, had taken their depar- 
ture. His indoor life had doubtless 
had much to do with this. No one 
would call Sime homely now, least of 
all Joanna, to whom he began to have 
a peculiar interest. She met him 
square in the road one Sunday morn- 
ing, as she was on her way to a neigh- 
bor’s to carry some milk for a sick 
child. He seemed desirous of avoid- 
ing her, but she was as determined to 
prevent it. Wily Joanna! ‘‘Is you 
a-goin’ up to see pa?’’ she asked as 
they came face to face. 

‘“No, Miss Joanna, I ain’t. I was 
jus’ walkin’ out meditatin’ like.”’ 

‘** Well, that’s a fine thing to be 
doin’, an’ on Sunday, too, ’specially 
when there’s sociable folks settin’ 
roun’ less’n a hunderd miles away, 
as would like to talk ’hout things va- 
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rious an’ otherwise, even ’bout them 
as is a-goin’ on in the city, though 
they mayn't be kalkerlated on to have 
sense enough to know much "bout 
sech! ‘Pears to me, Sime Goodin,”’ 
she broke off suddenly and somewhat 
shatply—‘“‘ pears to me as you's 
mighty sparin’ o’ yerself up our way 
lately. A body would think, now, to 
see you as how you act, that we all 
had the small-pox or the yaller fever 
or some other scurvimus ailment !’’ 

‘*O Miss Joanna! I—’”’ 

She stopped him. 

‘*Yes, it’s so, an’ you needn’t be 
a-tryin’ to crab-slide out’n it. I kin 
tell you pa don’t like it. It's a-hurt- 
in’ o’ him bad, though he don’t say 
much. I kin see as he thinks you’s 
got above us since you went to the 
city, an’ that you don’t want to come 
*’roun’ ’sociatin’ no mo’ !”’ 

*“Miss Joanna!’’ cried Sime des- 
perately—and now she realized that 
she had to let him speak, or was she 
quite willing four him to do so?— 
** Miss Joanna, you ought to be the 
las’ one to say them words as you 
have said. It’s ’roun’ the other way 
as the thing ought ’o be put. It’s me 
as ain’t fitten to ’sociate with you, 
now yer pa’s made the rise. I ain't 
got the face to come, with folks 
a-standin’ ’roun’ ready to say as Sime 
Goodin is a’ter the feathers for a sof’ 
aes’.”” 

““Coward !’’ cried Miss Joanna 
witheringly. ‘‘Coward! to care 
what folks says !”’ 

He flared up at the words, and 


SEPTEMBER. 


there was more spirit in his eyes than 
she had ever seen. It fairly made 
her heart rejoice. 

“I ain’t a coward !"° he retorted ; 
**leastwise not ‘bout folks.*’ 

** Anybody's a coward as ‘Il cut an’ 
run the fus’ time they hears boo! an’ 
never come back no mo’ to see if the 
boo! might ’a’ been meant a’ter 
all.’’ 

Sime raised his head with a sudden 
movement, and looked full at Joanna, 

A delicate pink had begun to steal 
into her cheeks, It reached her eyes, 
then her forehead. Now it began to 
glow a rosy red all over her face. 

**Miss Joanna!’ cried Sime, and 
it seemed the glad notes of his voice 
must reach even to the house, where 
Adlanus sat in state upon the new 
piazza—‘‘ Miss Joanna! is it-—-kin it 
—was it that you never meant, a’ter 
all, the words as you spoke when you 
told me you couldn’t go to live with 
us men folks, an’ be my wife ?”’ 

““Yes, Sime,’ said Joanna slowly, 
and never raising her eyes from the 
sand of the road, ‘‘ I meant ’em then, 
but since—well, spose you say ‘em 
again, Sime ?”’ 

He did. What Joanna replied is 
not to be written, but Sime’s final ex- 
clamation was, 

**O Joanna !”’ 

But that was the first and last time 
his tongue ever slipped, for from that 
day to the present, though she has 
been his wife for several years, he has 
scrupulously called her ** Miss Joan- 
NA.”’ 

A, M, Barnes. 


SEPTEMBER. 


HEN grapes are purple on the vine, 
And apples crimson on the tree ; 

When barberries glow like ruddy wine, 
And sleeping lies the sapphire sea; 

When gentians bloom beside the wall 
Where wilding blackberties stray; 

When whip-poor-wills at twilight call, 
And later comes the tardy day ; 

When through the copse the dun grouse flies, 
And curlews whistle far, 

Diana’s moon beams from the skies 
Beside September’s star, 





A. M.L. 
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HEN a Gothamite declares 

that the Fire Department of 

New York City is the finest in 
the world. his statement is not a mat- 
ter of mere local pride, but is based 
upon actual fact. Nowhere else in 
the world—not even in London, with 
its untold wealth and millions of pop- 
ulation—is there a body of men as 
efficient and as completely equipped 
for the saving of life and of property 
from man’s old and terrible enemy, 
Fire. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in 
spite of the many improvements ef- 
fected in the construction of modern 
buildings, and notwithstanding that 
all our larger buildings are supposed 
to be fireproof, the number of fires in 
New York City is increasing each 
year instead of decreasing. In 1880 
there were 1783 fires, causing a loss 
of $3,183,440. In 1890 there were 
3479 fires, or a loss of $4,168,165. In 
1891 there were 3938 fires, and a loss 
of $6,959,650, and so the number of 
fires has gone on increasing each 
year, far outstripping the natural in- 
crease in population. : 

At the present time the annual ap- 
propriation for the Fire Department 
by the city is about $3,000,000, which 
is spent in paying the salaries of 1300 
men and officers, and in maintaining 
205 pieces of apparatus: 85 steam- 
engines, 5 water-towers, 3 fire-boats, 
85 engine-houses, 1500 telegraphic 
alarm boxes, and 1000 miles of wire. 

The headquarters of the Fire De- 
partment, erected in 1887 at a cost of 
$500,000, are situated at 157 East 
Sixty-seventh Street, and it is here 
that is maintained the training school, 
where recruif&S are drilled in the sci- 
ence of fighting fires and saving life, 
to describe which is the object of 
this paper. 

Firemen are recruited from almost 
every walk in life—railway porters, 
cabmen, bricklayers, street-car con- 
ductors, and mechanics. The pay is 
good—$25 a week—and although it 


is a dangerous occupation, the fire- 
man’s life is by no means what can 
be called a hard one. It is not as 
hard as that of a policeman, who has 
to patrol his beat in all kinds of 
weather, nor as that of a postman, 
who has to tramp many weary miles 
every day, nor as that of a railway 
employé, who has to handle heavy 
baggage. While on duty the fireman 
has little else to do than to wait for 
an alarm to come in, and while wait- 
ing he can sit and lounge about the 
engine-house. There is also a dash 
of romance in the life which has great 
fascination for some men. The 
chances for promotion are excellent, 
and the rapidity with which he can 
succeed in securing a good income 
depends largely on his own exertions, 
although of late there has been con- 
siderable dissatisfaction in the de- 
partment concerning the manner in 
which the promotions are made. For 
the past few years and until quite re- 
cently the competitive examinations 
for promotion have rested with the 
Civil Service Board. The examina- 
tion is a purely theoretical one, and 
is based upon certain questions pro- 
pounded ina ‘* Book of Rules.’’ The 
older men in the service—those who 
have fought fires successfully for 
twenty years or more—complain that 
this mental study is a comparatively 
easy task for the younger men in the 
service, fresh from school, but a very 
hard one for the veterans, who have 
acquired a practical knowledge of 
fires by personal experience. ‘‘ The 
idea that a man can become efficient 
as a fireman by committing to mem- 
ory certain rules laid down in a book 
is perfectly absurd,’’ said a veteran 
fireman to the writer recently. ‘‘ No 
book that was ever written will teach 
a man how to put out a fire, or how 
to save life. That can be learned 
only by long years of actual experi- 
ence. The Civil Service examination 
system is very bad, for the reason 
that it promotes men who have not 
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BUILDING CHAIN OF LADDERS. 


had this experience over the heads of 
those who have. It is discouraging 
and demoralizing.’’ This grievance, 
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which seems legitimate enough, has 
quite recently been partly corrected. 
From now on, I believe, the Civil Ser- 
vice Board will give 50 per cent of 
the marks and Chief Bonner the other 
50 percent. This is as it should be, 
and ensures a combination of both 
piactice and theory. 

The firemen are on duty twenty- 
one hours out of the twenty-four, and 
are allowed three hours off for meals. 
They are also entitled to twenty-four 
hours’ leave of absence three times a 
month, and to a vacation of ten days 
inthesummer. Ateighto’clock inthe 
morning they muster in full uniform 
for roll-call, and after the inspection 
disperse to their quarters for ** house 
duty.”’ On the second floor of each 
engine-house is the comfortable dor- 
mitory for the men, and the office and 
a bedroom forthe captain. The men 
are not allowed to lie on their beds 
in the daytime, and the dormitory al- 
ways presents a picture of cleanliness 
and neatness. One fireman keeps 
** house watch’”’ from 6 p.m. until mid- 
night, when he is relieved by two 
comrades who remain on duty until 
6 A.M. 

As is well known, the men do not 
run down the stairs on the sound- 
ing of an alarm, but slide down a 
pole which connects the dormitory 
with the ground floor. In some en- 
gine-houses, particularly in the West, 
these poles are of hard wood, but in 
New York they are of polished brass, 
the wood having been discarded as 
being dangerous, for if there should 
happen to be even a little splinter in 
the pole, at the speed at which they 
slide down, it might inflict a severe 
wound. There are three of these 
sliding poles connected with the dor- 
mitory, and when the alarms sound 
each man springs from his bed, grasps 
his clothes and boots, jumps for the 
nearest pole, slides down and jumps 
on the engine, dressing as he runs. 
The time fixed by the Department 
for this operation is limited to ten 
seconds, but in many of the engine- 
houses the men have arrived at such 
perfection that they are down on the 
engine, the horses harnessed, and 
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everything ready to start within eight 
seconds of the ringing of the gong. 

The Fire Department training 
school is in charge of Captain Henry 
W. McAdams, a veteran with twenty- 
two years of brilliant se1vice behind 
him, and who has been twice in- 
scribed on the Roll of Honor. Cap- 
tain McAdams is still a young man 
barely past forty, and he entered the 
service when quite a boy. He has 
been drill instructor ever since the 
school was organized, and the man- 
ner in which he received his appoint- 
ment is interesting. 

Prior to 1882 the present scaling 
ladder, which has since proved so 
useful, was unknown. The only lad- 
der in use was the ordinary wooden 
one with two parallel poles. This 
was ineffective in several ways. It 
had to be constructed of wood in or- 
der to secure lightness, and naturally 
it often caught fire. It was also 
clumsy and impracticable under some 
conditions, so the ingenuity of the 
inventors was taxed to find some- 
thing to replace it. Finally it was 
learned that a German named Hoell 
had introduced at St. Louis a new 
ladder constructed of iren, which 
was at the same time portable and 
always practicable. This man was 
sent for, and he brought to New York 
what is now known as the scaling 
ladder, a long pliable piece of iton 
with a strong claw hook at the end, and 
with small iron bars or steps along 
its entire length. This ladder neces- 
sitated a special knowledge of its use, 
and Hoell was retained by the New 
York Fire Department to instruct a 
coips of volunteers in the use of the 
new appliance. A call was sent out 
from headquarters to join the class— 
for as yet it was only an experiment— 
and to this call only six firemen re- 
plied. Among them was Captain 
McAdams, at that time a simple fire- 
man. The class drilled for about a 
week under the eye of Assistant Chief 
Bonner—now Chief Bonner—and at 
the end of that time Hoell told him 
that the men were as proficient as he 
could make them. Realizing the im- 
portance of the new scaling ladder, 
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Bonner put the matter before the 
Fire Commissioners, and it was de- 
cided to adopt it, and also that every 
one connected with the Department 
should become proficient in its use, 
men and officers alike. The next 
thing to do was to find an instructor, 
and the choice finally fell upon Cap- 
tain McAdams, who has held the po- 
sition—a purely honorary one—ever 
since. He not only instructs recruits, 
but he also drills every engine com- 


SILL EXERCISE. 


SHOWING METHOD OF PLACING LADDER BY SINGLE MAN, 
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LIFE-LINE EXERCISE. 


SHOWING METHOD OF DESCENT BY FIREMAN, 


pany in the Department, 
and two or three times a 
week companies from all 
parts of the city go to 
headquarters for that pur- 
pose as perfectly equipped 
as if they were going toa 
fire. It is also somewhat 
curious that while Captain 
McAdams only bears the 
rank of captain, he often 
has to command and drill 
chiefs of battalion and dep- 
uty-chiefs, who are, of 
course, his superiors. An 
officer in the Fire Depart- 
ment is not like an officer 
inthe army. On a battle- 
field the general or the 
colonel let their men do the 
fighting, while they direct 
operations at a safe dis- 
tance; butat a big fire it is 
very different. The offi- 
cers highest in command 
are as ready to enter a 
burning building and im- 
peril their lives as are the 
most humble firemen—in 
fact, the firemen expect 
their superiors to lead the 
Way. 

The first ordeal that a 
recruit has to undergo is 
a medical examination, 
which, as may be sup- 
posed, is very severe. As 
a rule, there are about one 
thousand applicants al- 
ways waiting their chance 
to enter the Department, 
and it is pretty well under- 
stood that the candidate 
who can bring the most in- 
fluence to bear on the Com- 
missioners runs the best 
chance of becoming eligi- 
ble. Directly the medical 
examination has been suc- 
cessfully passed, the recruit 
or probationary fireman is 
assigned to one of the en- 
gine companies, and his 
pay begins from that day. 
Firemen receive $1000 the 
first year, $1200 the second 
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year, and $1400 the third 
year. On an average a 
hundred new men join the 
Department every year, 
and as less than half that 
number drop out of the 
ranks, either by retirement 
or death, the Department 
is constantly increasing in 
size, which of course is 
necessary in order to cope 
with the increase in fires. 
The first thing the new 
fireman has to do is to 
place himself under the 
orders of the drill instiuc- 
tor at headquarters, where 
he reports every morning 
at ten o’clock, and drills 
six hours a day for thirty 
days, at the end of which 
time he is either an expeit 
or else rejected by Captain 
McAdams as incompetent. 
The percentage of recruits 
who do not succeed in 
Ld passing the preliminary 
drill is about 5 per cent. 
One of the first difficul- 
ties that the new fireman 
has to overcome is that of 
fright. His nerve is put 
to the greatest test, and 
during the first few days 
the recruit is pale and 
trembling with absolute 
terror. In France every 
candidate for the fire de- 
partment must have had 
early training as a sailor, 
the idea being thata sailor 
is accustomed toclimb gid- 
dy heights; but with us 
the new fireman has to 
learn at drill all a sailor 
a knows in the way of climb- 
ing. To the rear of head- 
quarters is a spacious yard, 
and built out from the 
building is another very 
high structure which serves 
as a dummy to practise 
upon.. When the regular 
fire companies are at drill RESCUE BY THE LIFE-LINE. 
with their hose, they can 
send tons of water through 




















SHOWING METHOD USED BY FIREMAN IN BRINGING DOWN ANOTHER PERSON, 
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LOWERING AN INJURED PERSON BY LIFE-LINE, 


the windows and on to the 1oof of 
this dummy building without a drop 
of it entering headquarters, and 
without doing the slightest damage 
in any other way. It is around this 
building that all the exercises take 
place. Underneath, at a height of 
two or three feet from the ground, is 
a large net intended to catch the men 
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in case of accidents, and also to give 
them courage while practising. 

The first exercise is the ladder drill! 
A chain of ladders must be formed 
from the ground to the roof, a height 
of about 150 feet. The first man 
takes his ladder and fastens it to the 
second-story window-ledge, then an- 
other man passes him another ladder, 
which he carries up farther and fast- 
ens to the next window, and sp on 
until the whole chain is complete. 
This exercise requires strength as 
well as nerve, for the ladder weighs 
about 60 pounds, and if it should 
fall it would probably kill the men 
standing underneath. The men do 
not trust to their hands alone while 
climbing, but fasten themselves to 
the ladders by means of a large iron 
hook attached to a life belt around 
their waists. 

The next exercise consists in reach- 
ing a window from a lower window, 
asin fig. 2. This is called the win- 
dow-sill exercise. The apartment on 
the third floor is supposed to be burn- 
ing, and there not being enough men 
on hand to form a chain, the only 
way to effect the rescue is for the 
single fireman to pass his ladder up 
from the window of the second floor, 
while he sits on the window-sill. 

When the recruit is proficient in 
the scaling-ladder exercise he is 
taught to lower himself from the roof 
by means of the life-rope. This is 
done in a very simple manner. First 
the line is shot to the roof by means 
of a gun, a special weapon invented 
by Bonner, which can carry a line 
300 feet. There is a larger gun, also 
his invention, which can send a line 
over a building a thousand feet high. 
This life-line is caught and made fast 
by the men on the roof, and they 
draw up a stouter rope, which serves 
for their descent to the ground. The 
method of coming down the rope is 
exceedingly primitive, but as yet no 
better method has been invented. 
The fireman twists the rope twice 
around the steel hook in his belt, 
and the friction of the rope around 
this hook permits a man weighing 
160 pounds to descend with compara- 
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tive ease and safety to the ground. 
If the fireman has to take down an- 
other person, he fastens him first to 
his belt, and gives the rope two more 
twists around his hook to allow for 
the extra weight, and so comes down 
as pictured in fig 5. Fig. 6 shows 
how an unconscious man can be low- 
ered from any height by means of a 
life-rope. The fireman is in the win- 
dow above, regulating the descent. 
Another important exercise is the 
catching of persons jumping from a 
buining building in a small circular 
net invented by Chief Bonner. A 
curious fact about this exercise is 
that, whereas.at first twenty men 
cannot prevent the net from touch- 
ing the ground when the body strikes 
it, after a few days’ practice six men 
can hold it, and catch a weight of 
200 pounds without letting the body 
touch the ground. It is simply a 


matter of practice. For this exercise 
dummies of various weights are used. 
The dummies are merely canvas bags 
filled with sand and shaped like a 
human being, and weighing from 50 
to 200 pounds. When the larger one 
is thrown from a height of 150 feet, 
the shock to the six men holding the 
net may be imagined. 

Probably the most remarkable ex- 
hibition to be seen at Fire Headquar- 
ters is the telegraph-room, into which 
run the wires of every fire-alaim box 
in the city. A cursory glance at this 
room would lead one to imagine that 
it was some electrician’s shop, filled 
with all kinds of electrical instru- 
ments. But each of these thousand 
and one delicate and complicated in- 
struments are parts of what may be 
termed a huge keyboard, by which 
the chief operator can dispatch any 
number of engines to any number of 





THE TELEGRAPH-ROOM, 


IN CHARGE CONSTANTLY OF THREE OPERATORS, AND WHERE ALL ALARMS ARE RECEIVED AND SENT OUT, 
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fires, no matter where situated. The 
fitting up of this room, together with 
the installation of the alarm boxes 
and the wire connections, cost the 
city half a million dollars. 

When a citizen pulls an alarm box 
at a street corner, the alarm does not 
ring at the nearest engine-house, as 
might be supposed, but at Fire Head- 
quaiters, which may be ten miles 
away. For instance, supposing a 
fire were discovered in a building on 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street, perhaps a few doors away 
from the engine-house in that dis- 
trict. The alarm would ring first at 
Headquarters, East Sixty-seventh 
Street, and not at the One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street engine-house. 
In other words, the engine-houses 
scattered over the city are like so 
many pawns on a chess-board, and 
the operator at headquarters moves 
the pawns to checkmate the fire. 
Directly an alarm comes into the tele- 
graph-1oom twenty different instru- 
ments begin to work. One shows 
the operator at a glance what box 
was rung. Another records auto- 
matically on a roll of paper the exact 
location of the fire, thus serving as a 
record in case several alarms should 
come in at once. The operator 
touches instantly three keys, com- 
municating with three engine-houses, 
so that within ten seconds from the 
receipt of the alarm at headquarters 
three steamers and two or three hook 
and ladder companies are already on 
their way to the fire. And so per- 
fectly equipped is the city of New 
York in this respect, that no matter 
from what box the alarm comes, an 
engine usually 1eaches the scene of 
the fire within three minutes. 

Touching another electric button 
‘“‘trips’’ the horses—that is to say, 
releases the horses from their stalls 
in the engine-house. It might rea- 
sonably be expected that the firemen 
at the engine-house could accomplish 
this quicker than men stationed miles 
away, but the “‘ tripping’’ from head- 
quarters by electricity is both surer 
and quicker. 

At another end of the telegraph- 
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room is a big indicator containing the 
numbers of the engine-houses. If, 
for instance, the operator sends toa 
fire engines 14, 19, and 21, the num- 
bers of those engines appear in the 
indicator, so that he can tell at a 
glance what companies have left their 
engine-houses. When they return 
to their engine-houses the numbers 
disappear. On an average about ten 
alarms a day are received at head- 
quarters. An operator and: two as- 
sistants are always on duty, night 
and day. If the fire happens to be a 
very severe one, necessitating the 
calling out of many companies, the 
engine-houses vacated by the engines 
which have gone to the fire are occu- 
pied by other engines from other dis- 
tricts, so that the city at no time is 
left completely unprotected. 

In the yard at headquarters may 
be seen a number of antiquated and 
rusty-looking old engines, such as 
were in use twenty or thirty years 
ago. These old relics, having served 
their day of usefulness, are now for 
sale, and are usually disposed of to 
small villages which cannot afford a 
modern style engine, or to contract- 
ors, who use them for pumping out 
cellars or other excavations. 

The members of the New York Fire 
Department were sorely disappointed 
recently on account of Mayor Strong’s 
decision forbidding the trip to Lon- 
don of a special life-saving crew un- 
der the command of Captain Mc- 
Adams. The trip had been deter- 
mined upon by the Department sev- 
eral months ago, and the company 
was to give exhibitions at the inter- 
national tournament, which opened 
in London last month for the benefit 
of the widows and orphans of the 
London firemen. Several American 
cities sent representative crews, and 
the New York Depaitment exeited 
every effort to make the New York 
crew worthy to represent the Empire 
City, thousands of dollars being sub- 
scribed for that purpose ; but at the 
last moment Mayor Strong used his 
authority as chief magistrate of the 
city, and refused to allow the men to 
go. £. Burton Stewart. 
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6, Hype Park Mansions. 


Day’s ACCOUNT, JUNE 24TH. 





sh. a. 
Hansom to Westminster............. 2 6 
Wax kings and queens........°..... 6 
CN laa 5p esl sis ciiccinh ceca 2 
CHOSEIB WEBER. 5 16:50:00,010 .0:0:00:0 55500 3 
Lunch (treating Mrs. Seymour)...... 8 6 
Fiaweom home ....... .+- ecuase Siae en 24 
PREM ois econ ee ebihen oe nnwoabe 
SO ee pairs iss Wiewewss uw 4 
Hansom to New Gallery............. 2 
TORII GIO 5.6 iain os aac ao awais aease 2 
Tea at Army and Navy stores....... z.6 
PEE I ciscica 64004c0ea0s 2 
Theatre (Dutch treat).... ...... tees 10 
Hansom to and from theatre......... 4 
£2 3 0 


Really I shall be quite bankrupt at 
this rate. Over ten dollars per day 
just for extras, and none of them lux- 
uries at all. How fearfully these 
shillings and pence do double up on 
one! They are worse than dollars—so 
insidious. Papa said his only limita- 
tion was I must keep an account in 
black and white, and I can give a 
good reason for every single item. 

Hansom to Westminster.—Everybody 
says the distances are too great in 
London to wear one’s self out walk- 
ing to things. If I brought on ner- 
vous prostration it would cost much 
more in the long run. 

Wax Kings and Queens.—Well, 1 
might have left them off, but after 
spending a hundred dollars to get to 
Europe, I think it would be extrava- 
gant not to see an effigy of Queen 
Elizabeth, which makes me want to 
read Green's ‘‘ History of the Eng- 
lish People’ as soon as | get home ; 
though why he should call it a short 
history, goodness only knows! 

Collection.--That I might have omit- 
ted, as it was only a week-day ser- 
vice, but I haven’t the backbone to 
resist those imposing black-robed 
vergers, who look like archbishops at 
least. I wish we had them in our 
churches at home, and those noise- 
less, secretive little pouches, too ; 
they are so much more economical 


than plates or baskets, with which 
one never gets off under a quarter. 

Crossing sweeper.—I had to spend 
that to make him stop until I passed ; 
otherwise he would have splashed me 
all over, and I certainly think it 
would be bad economy to spoil an 
$80 Redfern suit to save 2¢. The 
extra penny I gave because I have 
heard preachers say one is apt when 
away from home to neglect charities 
and harden one’s heart while taking 
one’s own profit and pleasure. That 
penny was for heart-softening. 

Lunch with Mrs. S.—1 take lunches 
when I am out for the same reason I 
do hansoms. It is certainly un- 
healthily exhausting to drag all the 
way back here when one is way down 
inthecity. Itreated Mrs. S. because 
she chaperones me to places. Papa 
made me promise I would never go 
anywhere alone. He says he has 
heard too much about American girls 
wandering around Europe in solitary 
splendor. I don’t suppose I should 
get a regular, paid chaperon who 
would dress as well as Mrs. S. and 
do the thing in style for less than $30 
a month and her travelling expenses, 
so I give Mrs. S. bonbons, lunches, 
and pretty things, and save the differ- 
ence to spend at Liberty’s. Mr. S. 
is off somewhere in Colorado. If I 
had a husband, I’d stay with him ; 
but that is her affair, and she is a jolly 
little thing and knows ever so many 
nice people. 

Hansom Home.—l’ve explained the 
hansom question. 

Flowers.—They are so cheap here 
it really would be foolish not to enjoy 
them. Father always says: ‘‘ Buyin 
the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest,’’ and I feel as if I were carry- 
ing out his maxims. Our lady lec- 
turer on political economy used to 
tell us to enjoy oranges in Florida 
and grapes in Italy ; so when that 
frowsy girl in Edgeware Road cries, 
‘* Lady, buy love-in-a-mist! Lady, 
here’s sweet blooming lavender !’’ I 
am really only going in for the poetry 
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of travel to invest. To-morrow I 
want to take her my old travelling 
dress, the maid here gets plenty of 
cast-off clothes, and it really hurts 
my feelings to get flowers from any- 
body in such rusty black misery. 
They say that in Italy clothes fade toa 
picturesque shade. own] have never 
seen any picturesque fading; but, 
then, the sun may have pity on their 
wretched finances. Rain must do 
the English fading, for the sun would 
not make a mole blink. Old Miss 
Montague Johnson says it is sucha 
relief to get back to the “‘ nice shady 
days after the glare of the Continent.”’ 
I should like a little glare myself. 

Candy.—Sounds extravagant to Eu- 
ropeans, but it really is not, for I get 
it at the American shop on Oxford 
Street. Papa is a staunch protection- 
ist, and always says we must stand 
by our native industries. It gives 
my patriotism a thrill to see a real 
American candy store on the biggest 
street in London. Miss Montague 
Johnson says nobody but Americans 
patronize it; that English people do 
not like such nasty “‘ sweet stuff.’’ I 
felt snubbed until she produced, the 
other night, some “‘ bull’s eyes’’ taffy 
from Oban, which English people dv 
like. I wanted to say, ‘‘ Americans 
do not like such nasty rocky stuff,’’ 
but I foitunately remembered that a 
cannon which might be fired is 
stronger than one which has been. 
Well, Miss Montague and the aristoc- 
racy may not like our candy, but I 
know the plebs do, for I try it on all 
the little milliner girls who bring 
home my hats and gowns. It is just 
delicious to see what luminous smiles 
their sad, peaked little faces break 
into. Miss Montague caught me one 
day, and she said it was wicked to 
give them such trash when they prob- 
ably had nothing solid in their poor 
stomachs. Ido not care; they like 
it and I do, and I know I never shall 
forget the people who gave me candy 
when I wasa tot. I would set any 
child’s candy-smile against the Japan- 
ese smile Lafcadio Hearn is always 
celebrating. 

Hansom to New Gallery.—See above. 
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New Gallery.—It is a duty to one’s 
self to keep up with modern art, and 
I like Sergeant’s portrait of Ada 
Rehan as well as anything there. 
Hurrah for us! Of course, I had to 
take Mrs. Seymour in after she had 
said at lunch she had decided on the 
New Gallery too. 

Tea at Army and Navy Stores.—In 
the first place, I always have more 
appetite for incidental than for regu- 
lar meals. Then, what is the use of 
travelling if one does not fall into 
the customs of the various countries, 
especially such elevating, social cus- 
toms as afternoon tea! In America 
it seems an artificial superfluity, but 
here on its native heath it is a vital 
necessity, in order to contend success- 
fully with fog and enjoy the treasures 
of art and history. (I think papa 
ought to appreciate that sentence, 
though Miss Montague says they 
don’t have fogs in June.) At home, 
those parlor tea-tables, with the cups 
and saucers set out perennially to 
catch dust, look like little altars to gods 
who are dead or have not arrived ; 
but here one feels that the kettle 
steams before the dond fide Penates of 
the great British nation, and they 
don’t keep their tea things out all the 
morning as man traps for poor gawky 
fellows to knock over and swear 
about. It was awfully jolly at the 
Army and Navy—so many people to 
watch. There at the next table we 
had an old dowager, as impressive as 
an Etruscan vase, with a pretty, 
mousey niece or daughter, and a tall, 
athletic, blond fellow courting just as 
hard as you please. 

Hansom Home.—UHave 
hansoms. 

Theatre.—This really was very eco- 
nomical, for I only paid for my ticket. 
Mrs. Seymour had another engage- 
ment, and I went with the Blaines. 
It was a wretched play—some of it 
made me feel quite uncomfortable— 
but the other people seemed to think 
it very funny ; we should have called 
it rather broad. 

Hansom to and Fro.—Of course Mrs. 
Blaine went in a hansom with me. 
The others walked. 


explained 
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This is a sort of hotch-potch, pri- 
vate diary, item-book, but I am going 
to copy my accounts out neatly for 
father, with little explanatory foot- 
notes, so he will understand my ex- 
penses. I shall get a nice morocco 
blank-book while I am here, and 
write on the fly-leaf, in nice Gothic 
characters, ‘‘ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.’’ I 
saw some nice ones in Paternoster 
Row, rather expensive, but papa al- 
ways says when you are buying it is 
best to get a good article; and then 
it is such fun to meander about in 
quaint, narrow Paternoster Row and 
imagine one’s self Charlotte Bronté 
looking up a publisher for ‘* Villette’’ 
or ‘* The Professor.”’ 

But I must economize somewheie ; 
I cannot go on like this, or I shall not 
be able to take home any presents. 
Rosaries blessed by the Pope will be 
dirt cheap in Rome, and the very 
things for Norah and Bridget ; but I 
did want to take mother and Nell 
whole banks of Paris gloves and tor- 
toise-shell pins. 

I do not see a thing I can cut down 
on, except perhaps hansoms. Miss 
Montague J. says she always goes in 
a ’bus or the underground. Ugh! 
how hor1id it must be and how diffi- 
cult to find one’s way about! Still, 
I musttry. If suchan old frump can 
manage, an American girl who has 
always looked out for herself ought 
to be able to do it. To-morrow I 
shall have a really economical day, 
and save up for Paris and Rome. 

June 25.—Ye gods, Pluto and Plu- 
vius, what a day it has been! I was 
going to take a pair of evening gloves 
to be cleaned in Oxford Street, as 
Mrs. Seymour and I are invited toa 
dinner at the Featherstones, jolly 
English people we met in Scotland. 
I thought it very virtuous in me not 
to trot over to Bond Street and get a 
fresh pair, but that was economy 
number one ; soI made Miss M. John- 
son tell me just what omnibus to 
take. She said almost any one would 
do, as they all went through Oxford 
_ Street. I got up on the first one 
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(Miss Montague had said I must be 
sure to ride on top), and we trotted 
along nicely, though being up so high 
made me feel rather giddy and 
strange, until I found we were switch- 
ing off at Hyde Park Corner. The 
conductor was nowhere to be seen. 
1 looked up and down, nearly twisted 
my head off, and, in trying to poke 
the driver, dropped my new umbrella 
from my dizzy perch. At that point 
a young man who was sitting just 
behind me got up and stopped the 
*bus, hailing the man up fiom the 
depths below, and got down himself. 
I clambered down, feeling the eyes 
of the whole ’bus upon me, and some 
one handed me the two fragments of 
my umbrella. 

‘“Why didn't you say, miss, you 
wanted to get off at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner ?’’ asked the conductor crossly, 
as he gripped my elbow to help me 
off. 


‘* Because I did not know my "bus 
turned off here,’’ replied I feebly. 

‘*Oh, if ladies don’ know where 
they be goin’ !”" he said rudely, and 
the ’bus rattled away. Pretty soon 
one came along with ‘‘ High Hol- 
born’’ on it, and I knew that was all 
right. This time I got inside, so as 
to be near the conductor, but it was 
very stuffy, and I thought I would 
let down a window. It must have 
been cracked, for as I jerked the 
strap a mass of shattered glass fell 
in my face. 

‘‘A shilling six, please, miss, for 
that window you’ve broke,”’ said the 
conductor when he came around for 
fares. It was no use piotesting ; he 
said he would not let me get out un- 
til I paid it, and I had to give hima 
half crown, as he said he could not 
make change. As if a man taking 
penny fares all day could not change 
a half crown! Unfortunately there 
were no men inside, only a benevo- 
lent old woman, who said I could lose 
it better than the conductor, as “* they 
get such small wages, poor things !’’ 

Our difficulties about the glass ab- 
sorbed my attention, so that I found 
we had passed the cleaner’s, and I 
decided it was better to go on to the 
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British Museum, where I virtuously 
spent the morning. It is a place 
which always makes me dull and de- 
pressed, but there was no fee, and 
that wasacomfort. When I got back 
on Oxford Street I took my stand 
close to a nice, big policeman, and 
asked him to put me on a ’bus going 
up Edgeware Road. After waiting 
there for ten minutes with a nasty, 
damp wind blowing down my neck, 
and making two false dives at pirate 
*buses, from which my Bobby rescued 
me, denunciating ‘* Them catch-pen- 
nies !’’ I got the right one and trun- 
died sadly home with a stiff neck, and 
a backache born of the Elgin mar- 
bles. Knowing how economical I 
had been, I bought sixpence worth of 
dates at the corner, and I think any- 
body would say I deserved them. 
This afternoon I thought I really 
ought to have some recreation, so I 


decided to go out and see the Page 


girls at Hampstead. They are very 
jolly Virginians, who came over on 
the steamer with me, and have taken 
a lovely house in Hampstead and 
named it Shenandoah. I thought it 
would be weak-minded to succumb 
to hansoms after my morning trials, 
and comforted myself with the 
thought that lightning never strikes 
in the same place twice. I know now 
I ought to have remembered instead 
that misfortunes never come singly. 
Miss Montague Johnson said my 
best plan would be to take a green 
*bus to Baker Street station, and from 
there the underground to Swiss Cot- 
tage (which sounds rural, but is not 
a bit). I made myself look my pret- 
tiest ; the Pages always dress so well 
themselves, and have a lot of visitors 
happening in totea. I bought a few 
flowers to take Mrs. Page, and the 
maid went with me to the corner and 
stopped the right ’bus. She and Il 
are great friends ; she has the stale 
candy the days the milliner girls do 
not come. I reached Baker Street in 
no time, and the man called out, 
‘* Here you are, miss !’’ so I hopped 
up nimbly to descend, but a London 
*bus has one supreme vice. Just as 
you think it is coming to a dead halt 
it gives a lurch and bounces away at 
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redoubled speed. Not being on to 
this little trick, I lost my balance 
just as I set my foot on the step, and 
as the ’bus bounded forward I fell on 
the wheel, which rolled from under 
me, and came prone down in the black 
mire, card-case, purse, and flowers 
flying in all directions. Of course 
the ’bus stopped then, and the con- 
ductor helped me up with a horror- 
struck face. I had not broken any- 
thing, but I was about as sick and 
giddy a girl as you will find between 
here and Charing Cross. I crawled 
up to the sidewalk, and a fat old 
lady who was passing said with 
comforting sympathy, ‘‘ Well, yer 
have smeared yerself over, haven’t 
yer?’ while a young man who had 
been in the ’bus with me brought 
me my purse, empty card-case, and 
bedraggled bouquet. My visiting 
cards, like a neat little snowstorm, 
peppered the mud, turning up to the 
inquiring public the interesting fact 
that I was 


** Miss Isabel McIntire,’’ of 
‘* Holyoke, Massachusetts.”’ 


I was mopping myself with my 
handkerchief, and the young man 
had the grace to touch his hat and 
not look at me. If he had been an 
American I should have thought that 
exquisite tact, but in an Englishman 
of course it was national shyness. 
Through the mist of my confused 
ideas it struck me that he looked like 
the fellow who stopped my first bus 
this morning. Feeling I was not fit 
to be seen, I crawled into the shad- 
ows of the Baker Street station. My 
dazed stare must have touched the 
ticket agent’s conscience, for he 
forked out more change than he had 
given me at first, and mumbled, 
“* Beg pardon, miss.”’ 

The man at the gate said swiftly, 
‘*Go to the-end-of-platform-and-take- 
first-out-train,”’ 

I rushed along to the end of the 
platform with a whole hurrying 
throng, and at that moment a train 
came flyingin. With American alert- 
ness I swung open the door of a com- 
partment and sprangin. Likea flash 
we were off. People in the compart- 
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ment looked at me very hard. I sup- 
pose my crushed hat and muddy 
blouse fostered the idea that I had 
been in a fight. I felt a little faint 
after my fall, for the underground 
railway is a sort of compound of 
being up a chimney and down a coal 
mine, but I knew I must hold on to 
myself until I got to Hampstead. 
The car gradually emptied until there 
was only one man left. Miss Mon- 
tague Johnson had said I could al- 
ways see the names of the stations 
printed on the lamps, but our win- 
dow was always just a little too far 
forward or too far back to make them 
out. At last I did catch one, and it 
made my heart go down in my shoe. 
It was ‘‘ Aldersgate Square,’’ and I 
was sure that was the name of the 
place, way down in the city, where 
Mrs. Seymour and I*went one day to 
look up Thackeray’s Charterhouse. 

‘* Excuse me, sir,’’ said I to the 
rowdy-looking man opposite, who 
had been eying me gloomily ; ‘‘ does 
this train go out to Hampstead ?” 
We were whirring on again by the 
time he replied: ‘‘Can’t say. Ama 
stranger. myself, but it goes down to 
the river. 

This had a Wilkie Collinsy sound, 
which made my flesh creep, and at 
the next station I jumped out, hav- 
ing had time to imagine all sorts of 
horrors. I poured my woes forth 
to an impatient official, to whom tak- 
ing a wrong train seemed to be the 
most common thing, for he only said, 
like a chopping-machine, ‘‘ Cross to 
next platform, take train back to 
Baker Street, get next train for Swiss 


Cottage !’’ and my plea, ‘* Where 
shall I get another ticket ?’” was met 
with a contemptuous, ‘‘ Don’t need 


another ticket !’’ 

I did get to Hampstead at last and 
the Pages’, though it was dinner-time 
by then. They were just lovely, and 
sympathized over my Iliad of woes, 
and petted me and said the muddy 
flowers I had clung to were quite 
touching. Jessie Page knows just 


how to pour balm on one’s wounds. 
She said I looked prettier than ever, 
in spite of all my mud, and that she 
just wished I had reached there in 
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time to see their charming Bostonian ; 
that he had just gone, after waiting 
a long time in order to have the pleas- 
ure of meeting me. At that I smiled 
sarcastically, and she insisted : 

‘* But really he did ; we had told 
him so much about you, how pretty 
and all that you were, and he said he 
felt in his bones you would come to 
see us to-day. He wanted to wait 
for you, but he had to give it up at 
last, though he was so anxious.”’ 

They were so nice. Of course I 
had dinner with them, and Mrs. Page 
made them open a fresh jar of Devon 
clotted cream for me to taste, and 
had me sit by her and tell her all my 
London adventures, and planned for 
me to go to Surrey with them next 
month. They wanted me to spend 
the night, and I should have loved it, 
for I dreaded starting out on my 
lonely travels again, but I thought 
Miss Montague Johnson and Mrs. Sey- 
mour would be frightened as to what 
had become of me, so I tore myself 
away. Mrs. Page wanted to send 
their man home with me, but I knew 
it would do if he put me in a han- 
som. I had Had enough of ‘buses 
and underground railways for one 
day, so they telephoned for one, and 
here I am. Mrs. Seymour was out 
when I got back, and Miss Montague 
said calmly she thought I had de- 
cided to spend the night with my 
friends, so I might have stayed, after 
all. 


Day’s Account. 


’*Bus to Hyde Park corner......... 
Fe PE Ma's. 5 46's Saw a 4dloa es ie 
EME oo 5 jligcaaes Bone awe cues 10 
WIKGOW-PAN 2 ..5...0000 senceee I 
RTE 5 bn wisia Oa 805 6555 to ae swe 


"Ne 


HON O 


Brown feathered hat from Madame 

Lucie’s in Bond Street (quite 

a cat OO Ore . 4 
Silk blouse stained unwearably.... 2 19 
Skirt to be cieaned (at least)....... 3 
Fifty new visiting cards........... 4 
Flowers for Mrs. Page...........- I 
Underground railroad............. 2 








Hansom home from Hampstead ... 3 6 

£6 4 8 

Se ae rT yy untold ! 
P22 
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June 2.—Such a good joke! Mrs. 
Seymour and I went this evening to 
the Featherstones’ dinner, which 
seems really to have been given to 
me. Papa Featherstone took me in, 
and I wore white organdie and pale 
pink carnations, and felt as gay asa 
linnet. Next to me was a quiet, 
rather handsome young man, whom 
I was sure I had seen somewhere be- 
fore, and when Mr. Featherstone 
turned to his left-hand neighbor, it 
suddenly flashed upon me that it was 
the shy Englishman who had played 
good genius, fishing my things out of 
the mud, that disastrously economi- 
cal day I went to Hampstead. I felt 
I owed him friendliness, so I opened 
fire by thanking him for his good 
offices. He admitted that he was the 
man, but he made me do all the talk- 
ing. When I had told him of my 
misadventures that day he still did 
not say much, and I was afraid he 
did not like my strictures on the Lon- 
don ’bus, so I hastened to say how 
convenient it was and how cheap! 
He listened splendidly and appreci- 
ated all my jokes in a way I should 
not have believed an Englishman 
capable of, but I could not help ejacu- 
lating inwardly, ‘‘ This is certainly 
the proverbial, stiff, shy Englishman. 
Why don't he start a topic himself? 
A nice American man would.’’ Well, 
he did not start anything, and I just 
expended myself in sweet things 
about England, which he took calmly, 
quite as a matter of course—that’s 
the British way. I praised the peo- 
ple and the country and the institu- 
tions, and I even said some nice 
things about the lovely shady weath- 
er. When he did not tise to that, I 
felt like giving him up; but Papa 
Featherstone was doing the polite to 
Mrs. Seymour, and there was no one 
else for me to talk to, so I began to 
give him points on Ametica. His 
glasses, too, made me rather nervous, 
for they kept flying off in a most fid- 
gety way, and he would fumble and 
be quite unhappy until he got them 
on again. Finally they lodged in 
my chiffon ruffle, and it took our 
united efforts to disentangle them, 
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Nobody who hasn’t tried it knows 
what a job it is to loosen a pair of 
eyeglasses, a bit of gold chain, and a 
perverse hook from a chiffon ruche, 
and by the time it was done we both 
felt flushed and well acquainted. 
The servant was filling my glass with 
fresh ice, and Mr. Leighton remarked 
that ice water was the national Ameri- 
can-vice. I thought it mean in him 
to say that after all the nice things I 
had said about England, so I replied 
hotly, ‘‘ It is all very well to call ita 
vice over here, in this cool, gray 
shadiness ; but when you get to a 
place where it is 98° in the shade 
everybody succumbs to ice water.’’ 

‘“*T do not,’’ he said calmly. 

‘“* Have you ever been to America ?”’ 
asked I, a little nervously. 

““IT go over every summer to see 
my people,’’ replied this fraudulent 
fellow. 

““ You are an American !’’ I gasped, 
and his eyeglasses flew off again, and 
I decided it was better for me to 
laugh too. 

To think of the taffy I had wasted 
on England and the information I 
had given him about America! 

At that moment I found Mrs. Feath- 
erstone was nearly bobbing her head 
off at me for us to leave the gentle- 
men to their wine. In the excite- 
ment of finding that my Englishman 
was an American I had forgotten we 
were to do something so like a novel, 
but I sailed out, proudly conscious 
that, for the nonce, I was doing the 
very Duchess-heroine-act. The men 
were not very long, and when they 
joined us Mr. Leighton made a bee- 
line for my chair, to say he hoped I 
was going to forgive him—it was 
really too tempting ! 

““Then I suppose you are the 
Page’s Bostonian !’’ I cried with a 
sudden inspiration. 

He laughed and said he saw no 
logical sequence in it, but that he did 
know the Pages and he was a Bosto- 
nian, and that he had waited until 
nearly seven o’clock on Wednesday 
to meet 
** Miss Isabel McIntire,”’ of 

‘** Holyoke, Massachusetts. ”’ 
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June 30.—The Featherstones shout- 
ed when I told them the Anglo-Ameri- 
can joke on myself. It was really 
too good to keep. They say they 
put a compatriot next to me in order 
to make me feel at home, and they 
were much impressed with how well 
compatriotism seemed to work. Mr. 
Leighton was educated at Oxford, 
took a fellowship, and is now a bar- 
rister in London, but is more of a 
student than a practising lawyer, and 
as the uncle who educated him left 
him very well off, he can do as he 
pleases. The Featherstones do not 
think he looks a bit like an English- 
man. They say they should have 
called him as typical an American as 
I am. 

Mr. Leighton has just been to call, 
and I do not know how I ever could 
have thought him shy or stiff. He 
invited Mrs. Seymour and me to come 
to tea at his chambers to-morrow, and 
he is going to put on his barrister 
robes for me to see. 

July to.—I am having such a lovely 
time. I have lost my heart to Lon- 
don. Yesterday we, the Pages, Mr. 
Leighton, and I, went to Richmond 
and had lunch at the Star and Garter, 
as Sheila did, only we had something 
better than bread and cheese. It is 
like living in a play or a romance all 
the time. To-morrow we are going 
up to Oxford for a few days, and Mr. 
Leighton says I shall actually drink 
tea at Boffum’s. 

July 13.—Matthew Arnold is cer- 
tainly 1ight about Oxford’s being the 
queen of dreamers. 

July 15.—Oxford was perfect, but 
I am glad to get back to dear old 
London. It will break my heart to 
leave it, as we must on the first of 
August ; but Iam not going to think 
about that yet. 

July 31.—I was feeling very blue 
this evening after dinner, for Mr. 
Leighton had procured us tickets to 
go to the House, and he was to come 
and go with us, but my cold got so 
bad this afternoon and the weather 
was so misty, with a cold rain falling, 
that Mrs. Seymour persuaded me to 
write and say we could not go. She 
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has been here so often she does not 
care for any of the sights, and I think 
she wanted leisure to pack. After 
dinner everybody vanished, one by 
one, and I sat in the drawing-room 
trying to read and wishing I had not 
let Mrs. Seymour make me write that 
note. Just as I was trying to resolve 
to yield to bed and hot lemonade 
there was a sharp ring at the bell, 
and Annie, my candy-maid, ushered 
in Mr. Leighton. He seemed to 
bring a gust of fresh, brisk air in 
with him, and he was carrying a 
whole nosegay of feathery, white 
blossoms. As soon as Annie went 
out he crushed them all into my hands, 
and asked me whether I knew the 
name of them. His fingers shook 
and his eyes shone so that I felt my- 
self blush uncontrollably and _ hesi- 
tate, for I never saw those little flow. 
ers until I came to London, and here 
they call them ‘* Jove-in-a-mist.”’ 

Trefoil Cottage, Surrey, August 6.— 
George says that first day on the ’bus 
did it ; that he felt right off that any 
one so pretty and brown-eyed and 
helpless ought to have a man to take 
care of her. For the sake of the 
‘** pretty and brown-eyed,’’ I suppose 
I shall have to swallow the “ help- 
less.’” He says that when he saw 
those cards scattered around in the 
mud, he resolved on the spot to re- 
fuse an invitation to start next day 
with a fishing party to Norway, and 
accept the Featherstone’s dinner-bid 
to meet Miss Isabel McIntire. 

After all, that economical day was 
not sucha bad investment. Theum- 
brella has been mended perfectly, 
which knocks off ten shillings ; the 
maid brushed my skirt so it looks 
like new, and the stains on the blouse 
were just a nice excuse to get one of 
the big, embroidered collars which 
are the style—George says it is the 
most becoming thing I ever wear— 
so I shall have to recast that day’s 
account. 

ACCOUNT OF JUNE 25TH. 


Debit. a Creat. 
£ sh. d. Best sweetheart in the world. 
3 2s Happiness ! 


Mary Argyle Taylor. 











Henry Walke. 
William D. Porter. 
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Leonard Paulding. 
Andrew H. Foote. 








OR two hundred years, from 
1640 to 1840, the general charac- 
ter of the ships used in the na- 

val service of the civilized world had 
undergone no change. The great 
line of-battle ship, the frigate, the 
ship-brig, the schooner, and the sloop 
had possibly increased in size as na- 
tions vied with each other in floating 
heavy armament, or in building more 
formidable battleships ; but the wind 
had been the only power by which 
they had been driven, and the navi- 
gator’s skill had been directed toward 
the handling of these ships in all sorts 
of weather and every condition of 
emergency. The advent of steam as 
a motive power relegated to school 
practice in the navy yards and to 
occasional cruises in peaceful waters 
of the former noble frigates with 
which Preble, Jones, Hull, Decatur, 
Truxton, Lawrence, Perry,.and Mac- 
donough had won such glorious vic- 
tories in the War of 1812. All the 
ancient, time-honored appliances of 
warfare and navigation had to be re- 
adjusted to meet the new order of 
things. There was to be no more 
display of superiority in seamanship, 
by which one ship would by tacking 
and wearing gain the advantage 
over its antagonist, and the days of 
manceuvring to keep the weather- 
gauge, or of wetting down the can- 
vas, or of trimming of the yards 
were over. The new warship hada 


motive power by which she could > 


steer at will for any point of the com- 
pass, so far as dependence upon wind 


and sails were concerned, so as to 
cross the enemy’s stern or bow. The 
warfare conducted by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, with their gal- 
leys propelled by a hundred oars, and 
with prow armored with iron and 
bronze, the boat becoming a verita- 
ble battering-ram, one of the most 
effective of ancient weapons of war- 
fare, was to be revived in the nine- 
teenth century, and steam was to be 
the strong arms and paddle-wheels 
and propelling screws, the sweeping 
oars to carry death and destruction 
to the enemy. The toy cannon of 
the War of 1812 were to be supplant- 
ed by the large rifled gun or colum- 
biad, which carried the shot and 
shell with unerring precision for 
miles, and left only death and de- 
struction in its wake. Then from 
the ancients was again to be bor- 
rowed the idea of the use of armor 
plate, not as heretofore for the pro- 
téction of man and beast on the bat- 
tle-field, but to save the ship’s sides 
from the destructive effects of these 
heavy shot and shell. The helmet 
and coat of mail in an exaggerated 
form rendered the: ironclad invulner- 
able at Hampton Roads, and on the 
Mississippi and Arkansas rivers the 
saucy little gunboat, with her impro- 
vised armor of railroad iron, bade de- 
fiance to the heavy guns of the forts 
as she ran their gauntlet unharmed, 
to carry protection to the besieged 
army beyond. Added to all these, 
the dread torpedo, devised by Fulton 
a half century before, was taken up 
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War Galleys attacking a full-rigged ship. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF NAVAL WARFARE. 


and planted in the rivers and bays, 
there to be a permanent menace to 
intruding warships. Such was the 
condition of affairs when the peace 
of fifty years for the American Navy 
was broken by a shot fired from a 
rebel battery, aimed apparently at a 
besieged fort in Charleston Harbor, 
but really at the heart ofa nation, by 
a desperate revolutionary assassin. 
The navy list of 1861 was half made 
up of sailing-vessels. To be sure, 
there were some formidable steam 
frigates, useful in times of peace in 
making up respectable fleets at the 
various naval stations abroad. At 
the navy yards were some steamers 
laid up in ordinary, but which would 
require weeks and months to get 
ready for active service. Another 
difficulty confronted the Navy De- 
partment. The practice of regular 
and methodical advancement of offi- 
cers by promotion in order of time of 
service, irrespective of ability, had 
left the navy encumbered with a host 
of old men grown gray in the service 
during so many years of peace, and 
now illy fitted either by training or 
inclination to enter into active and 
vigorous operations against an enemy 


who yesterday was a brother. The 

War of 1812 had found in the navy a 
line of young officers—active captains 
and lieutenants—most of them under 
thirty-five years of age, ready to take 
any risk and able to endure any hard- 
ship. The ranking officers of the 
navy of 1861 had been boys on board 
the sailing-vessels of the old navy, 
and had not accustomed themselves 
to the modern appliances of the steam 
frigate. The fear that a shot from 
the enemy would pierce the boiler, 
disarrange the machinery, unship the 
rudder, or run the ship aground, 
were a few of the causes of anxiety 
that made the older naval officers 
over cautious and slow to move upon 
an untried sea filled with such innu- 
merable possibilities of danger. Then 
the seamen necessary to put the navy 
on a war footing had to be drawn 
from the civil list and trained to the 
new service. Unlike the land service, 


they had no militia to draw from. 
In fact, on the whole Atlantic coast 
there were not over two hundred 
trained seamen, available for the na- 
val service when the shot fired at 
Sumter created.a nation and aroused 
it to arms, and yet in 1865 there were 
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over fifty thousand enlisted men serv- 
ing in the navy, many of them hav- 
ing only entered the service after 
being urged to do so by the generous 
bounty of one thousand and even 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

The first use to which the navy was 
put was to try to save the custom 
houses, mints, and Government prop- 
erties along the coast. John A. Dix 
had been appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury, to succeed Howell Cobb, 
who had greatly depleted it for the 
benefit of the Southern States, and 
his first thought was to save the rev- 
enue cutters Cass, at Mobile, and the 
McClelland, at New Orleans, from 
falling into the hands of the State 
authorities. Captain Breshwood, of 
the McClelland, was a rebel sympa- 


thizer, and refused to obey the order . 


of the Secretary, and the second offi- 
cer, Caldwell, dared not move against 
his superior officer. Finding this 
condition of affairs, the Treasury 





Agent, Hemphill Jones, tel- 
egraphed the department 
at Washington for instruc- 
tions. It was this request 
that called forth the famous 
telegram, which was the 
rallying cry of the whole 
patriotic North at this early 
stage of the Civil War. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, JAN. 21, 1861. 
To Hempuit Jongs, Esq., 

Special Agent for the U. S. 
Treasury Dupartacent, New 
Orleans, La. 

Tell Lieutenant Caldwell to 
arrest Captain Breshwood, as- 
sume command of the cutter, 
and obey the order through you. 
If Captain Breshwood, after ar- 
rest, undertakes to interfere 
with the command of the cutter, 
tell Lieutenant Caldwell to con- 
sider him as a mutineer, and 
treat him accordingly. Jf an 
one attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on 
the spot. 

Joun A. Dix, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

The dispatch was unfor- 
tunately intercepted on its 
way, and failed to reach 
special agent Jones, so the 
cutter fell into the hands of the au- 
thorities of the State of Louisiana, 
and when Jones reached Mobile the 
Cass had been taken possession of by 
the State of Alabama. 

The first serious event in the war 
between the Government of the Uni- 
ted States and the States in rebellion 
occurred January 12, 1861, when the 
forts, navy yard, and Government 
property at Pensacola were surren- 
dered by Commodore James Arm- 
strong, U.S. N., to the State authori- 
ties of Florida without defence. The 
Stars and Stripes were hauled down 
by William Conway, a seaman and 
acting quartermaster, in obedience to - 
the order of Lieutenant Francis B. 
Renshaw, of the United States Navy. 
The navy yard at the time was under 
the command of Ebenezer Farrand. 

Fort Barrancas, an historical strong- 
hold built by the Spanish emigrants 
in the seventeenth century; Fort 
McCrea, the navy yard at Warring- 
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ton, and the United States Hospital 
surrendered with their officers and 
men, who were made prisoners of 
war, and this condition of affairs left 
the responsibility of the naval station 
to Commodore Henry Walke, the 
ranking naval officer, who had ar- 
rived at the yard December 7, 1860, 
with the United States storeship Sup- 
ply, for stores for the United States 
squadron at Vera Cruz. The slaves 
used at the fort as laborers, and hired 
for this purpose from their owners, 
had been withdrawn, their masters 
fearing that the United States Gov- 
ernment would not pay for the labor. 
This delayed the loading of the ves- 
sel, and meantime Commandant Arm- 
strong had directed Commander 
Walke to carry provisions to Fort 
Pickens, and return to the navy yard 
and finish loading for Vera Cruz. 
This order was dated January 10, 
1861, and if it had been lit- 
erally carried out would 
have resulted in the sur- 
render of Fort Pickens at 
the same time he yielded 
possession of Fort McCrea, 
Fort Barrancas, and the 
navy yard. Commander 
Walke took the responsi- 
bility of remaining to sup- 
port Lieutenant Slemmer, 
who assured him if he had 
his co-operation in remov- 
ing his command to Fort 
Pickens, and dismantling 
the abandoned forts, he 
could hold the fort against 
any force for six months, 
and after transporting sol- 
diers, ammunition, provis- 
ions, and other articles nec- 
essary to the comfort of the 
besieged garrison of Fort 
Pickens from Fort Bar- 
rancas, he destroyed the 
powder and munitions of 
war likely to fall into the 
hands of the State author- 
ities, and as the facts of 
history bear out, was the 
first and immediate instru- 
ment in causing results 
oa led to the refusal of 
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England to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the Southern States, 
which she at the time was but too anx- 
ious to do. Finding the flag still float- 
ing over Fort Pickens, Mr. Seward 
prevailed on the President to immedi- 
ately strengthen the defence inaugu- 
rated by Naval Officer Walker and 
the relief so afforded resulted in the 
recapture of the other forts and the 
entire possession of Pensacola Bay 
and the coast of Florida, down to 
and including the port of Key West, 
early in 1862. The Secretary of State 
was thus able to refute the claim of 
the Confederacy to entire possession 
of her seacoast, as a reason for imme- 
diate recognition as a separate na- 
tion, and pointed to the posssession 
of this territory as a chief argument. 

Finding he could do a greater ser- 
vice to his government by taking on 
board and carrying directly to a place 
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ROBERT FULTON, 
From the painting by West. 


of safety the women, children, and 
invalids now harbored in the forts, 
he took the responsibility of 1eturn- 
ing to New York with 108 non-com- 
batants, who, including the paroled 
prisoners, were in danger of suffering 
great privations if left behind, he 
being unable under existing circum- 
stances to carry out his original or- 
ders. Hesailed from Pensacola Bay, 
January 15, 1861. Afterward the ar- 
rival of the Brooklyn, Sabine, and 
St. Louis made the position of Lieu- 
tenant Slemmer less dangerous, and 
he enjoyed the proud distinction of 
holding the only fort on the South 
Atlantic Coast, and maintaining at its 
flagstaff the Stars and Stripes. Upon 
reporting to the Secretary of the 
Navy, Isaac Tousey, February 4, 
1861, from New York, Commander 
Walke gave a full history of his ac- 
tion in defence of the Government 
property and the conditions under 
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which he left the harbor. 
Upon the accession of a 
new administration, March 
4, 1861, his action was 
questioned, and he was 
submitted to a court-mar- 
tial, which resulted in his 
being admonished by the 
Secretary of the Navy, not- 
withstanding Commodore 
Armstrong’s statement 
**that he did not consider 
that there was any diso- 
bedience on the part of 
Commander Walke in not 
returning to the yard, for 
he could not discharge the 
duties on which he had 
been dispatched,’’ and 
without supplies short of 
New York there was no 
port from which they could 
have been obtained to ren- 
der his voyage to Vera 
Cruz necessary. History 
will yet do justice to the 
brave officer who, while 
the earliest of the naval 
heroes born of the Civil 
War, and its first martyr, 
lived to do valiant service, 
even in subordinate posi- 
tions, and fully vindicated his valor, 
patriotism, and humanity. 

On the advent of a new administra- 
tion, March 4, 1861, with the Govern- 
ment in the possession of but a single 
fort on the entire Atlantic Coast be- 
low Fortress Monroe, a condition of 
affairs presented itself to the Navy 
Department that would need active 
and speedy adjustment. There were 
3000 miles of seacoast to be effec- 
tually blockaded. The Southern 
States were rich in cotton, and the 
nations of Europe were ready to ex- 
change for this cotton the munitions 
of war, of which the Confederacy 
stood in so great need. With open 
ports, and with 4,000,000 slaves to 
produce cotton, they had the markets 
of the world at their doors, and the 
issues of war would be but the mat- 
ter of a short campaign before for- 
eign nations would demand their in- 
dependence. The responsibility for 
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an effective blockade rested upon the 
United States Navy. Inthe past the 
country had found that navy always 
ready for duty ; but in 1861 half of 
the officers and men had gone out of 
the service of the Government to give 
their allegiance to their native States. 
The emergency, however, gave birth 
to new men able to meet the issue, 
and out from these sprang the naval 
heroes of 1861-65. The department 
had but few ships, and their officers 
were untried in the new methods of na- 
val warfare. They had no light-draft 
vessels to enter the harbor and hold 
the port, in possession of the enemy. 
They had no formidable ironclads to 
retake the forts and to re-establish 
the custom houses from which the 
Stars and Stripes had been hauled 
down. As toships, there was a home 
squadron of twelve vessels, one half 
of them sailing craft. The Pawnee, 
a screw sloop-of-war, was in the yard 
at Washington, and carried 8 guns, 
and the Crusader and Mohawk, 
steamers of 8 and 5 guns respectively, 
were in the navy yard at New York, 
which with the steamship Supply, 
4 guns, lately returned from Pensa- 
cola, made up the entire fleet in Noi th- 
ern waters. The frigate Sabine, 50 
guns, the sloop St. Louis, 20 guns, 
the steamers Brooklyn, 25 guns, and 
Wyandotte, 5 guns, were at Pensa- 
cola, and the sloops Macedonia and 
Cumberland, of 24 guns each, with 
the steamers Pocahontas and Pow- 
hatan, were at Vera Cruz, reaching 
home late in the month of March, 
1861. In June and July the steam 
sloops Richmond, Iroquois, and Sus- 
quehanna arrived from the Mediter- 
ranean, and later in the year the 
sloops Constellation and _Ports- 
mouth; the steam sloops Mohican 
and San Jacinto, the steamers Mystic 
and Sumter, and the storeship Relief 
reached home from the coast of 
Africa, and the frigate Congress and 
steam sloop Seminole arrived from 
Brazil. These vessels made up the 
entire navy of 1861. Early in 1862 
the sloop John Adams and the steam 
sloops Hartford and Dakotah came 
in from the East Indies, leaving the 
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sloop Saratoga, 18 guns, on the coast 


‘of Africa; the steamer Pulaski, one 


gun, on the coast of Brazil, and the 
steamer Saginaw, 3 guns, in the East 
Indies, the sole representatives of our 
Government in foreign waters. These, 
with the steam frigate Niagara, re- 
turning from Japan, the few vessels 
stationed on. the Pacific Coast, and 
4 tenders and storeships made up a 
total of 42 vessels, carrying 555 guns, 
manned with 7600 seamen in commis- 
sion, March 4, 1861. The vessels dis- 
mantled and in ordinary at the vari- 
ous yards in possession of the Gov: 
ernment, exclusive of those lost at 
the destruction of the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, and put into commission dur- 
ing the latter part of 1861, were the 
frigates Potomac, St. Lawrence, and 
Santee ; the sloops Savannah, James- 
town, Vincennes, Marion, Dale, and 
Preble ; the brigs Bainbridge and 
Perry ; and the steamers Roanoke, 
Colorado, Minnesota, Wabash, Pensa- 
cola, Mississippi, and Water Witch. 
The Government constructed and pur- 
chased other steam vessels of every 
class, which they armed and equipped, 
until they floated a navy of 211 ves- 
sels, armed with 2301 guns, repre- 
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senting a tonnage of 176,568, and 
manned by 20,000 seamen, December 
31, 1861. At that date they had 52 
vessels, of 41,448 tons, to carry 256 
guns, on the stocks in process of con- 
struction. These figures tell better 
than words the growth of the navy 
to meet an emergency. We must re- 
member, however, that the vessels of 
largest tonnage and greatest number 
of guns were the useless ones, which 
included 6 ships-of-the-line, 7 frigates, 
17 sloops, and 2 brigs carrying 1208 
guns, and measuring 44,768 tons. 
There was little opportunity dur- 
ing the first year of the war for the 
officers of the navy to exhibit that 
courage, zeal, and heroism manifest- 
ed at a later period, and that only at 
Hatteras and Port Royal. However, 
at the end of the year the Secretary 
of the Navy in his report paid this 
tribute to the officers and men of the 
service : ‘‘ To the patriotic officers of 
the navy and the brave men who, in 
various scenes of naval action, have 
served under them, the Department 
and the Government justly owe an 
acknowledgment ever more earnest 
and emphatic. Courage, ability, un- 
faltering fidelity and devotion to the 
cause of their country, have been the 
general and noble characteristics of 
their conduct in the arduous and im- 
portant service with which they have 
been entrusted. We state, in all con- 
fidence, that in their hands the his- 
toric renown of the American Navy 
has been elevated and augmented.’’ 
That the blockade was effective is 
shown by the recorded losses to the 
Confederacy of 1119 vessels captured 
by our navy and condemned as prizes, 
among which were 210 fast steamers. 
There were besides these 355 vessels 
burned or otherwise destroyed, and 
the total value of vessels and cargoes 
thus condemned or destroyed was 
over $30,000,000, While naval bat- 
tles are more exciting and readable 
than dry statistics of the result of 
dull blockade, their value to the Gov- 
ernment is much less. The blockade, 
which led to the impoverishing of 
the Confederate army and the recap- 


ture of the forts and seaports which 
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followed, cut off foreign supplies and 


- virtually ended the rebellion. 


In the operations of the navy on 
the Western rivers, the pioneer in 
gunboat fighting was Henry Walke, 
already spoken of in this paper for 
the part he took in provisioning and 
encouraging the little band of patriot 
soldiers in Fort Pickens in the dark 
days of 1860. He was born in Prin- 
cess Anne County, Va., December 24, 
1808, of Dutch descent. His first 
American ancestor, Anthony Walke, 
came to America from England and 
settled in Virginia. His father, An- 
thony Walke, removed from Virginia 
to Chillicothe, O.,in 1811. When the 
boy was nineteen years old he entered 
the United States Navy as midship- 
man, and served under Lieutenant 
David G. Farragut. After a service 
of six years he was promoted past- 
midshipman, and the same year fur- 
ther advanced to lieutenant. During 
the Mexican War he participated in 
the naval engagements that resulted 
in the capture of Vera Cruz, Tobas- 
co, Tespan, and Alverado. In 1855 
he was made commander of the 
United States ship Supply, employed 
in African and West Indian waters. 
His last service in that ship was to 
fortify and provision Fort Pickens 
and transfer the paroled officers and 
civilians from the captured forts and 
navy yard to New York. When, in 
1861, the Government determined 
upon employing the navy on the West- 
ern rivers, to co-operate with the 
army, Commander John Rodgers was 
ordered to St. Louis to co-operate 
with James B. Eads, a civil engineer, 
in building a flotilla of iron-plated 
gunboats. Three river steamboats, , 
purchased in Cincinnati, were hastily 
transformed into gunboats and placed 
in commission. They were the Tay- 
lor, Lexington, and Conestoga. The 
first-named, bearing the commander's 
flag, carried an armament of six 
64-pounder broadside guns. Their 
immense paddle-wheels and high 
pilot-houses not being iron-clad, made 
them illy adapted for the purpose of 
contending with Confederate river 
batteries, generally located on bluffs 
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from which they could fire plunging 
shot and, while they did good ser- 
vice, proved to be veritable slaughter 
pens to the officers and pilots. 

On September 12, 1861, Flag Offi- 
cer Foote ordered Commander Walke 
to the Tyler, to relieve Rodgers, and 
he at once proceeded with the flotilla 
from Paducah to Cairo, where, with 
a number of army officers detailed by 
General Grant, he proceeded down 
the Mississippi River to Columbus to 
determine the position and strength 
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divert their fire. This was effectually 
done, until the heavy guns of the bat- 
teries forced the wooden gunboats to 
withdraw. Commander Walke then 
finding he could run close to the bat- 
teries and deliver broadsides into the 
fort, the elevation of their guns in- 
suring the safety of the boats, con- 
tinued his attack and was able to deal 
destruction to the earthworks. Upon 
the approach of transports from be- 
low with recruits for the Confederate 
army, the gunboats, by elevating 
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of the enemy. This was the first re- 
connoissance made by a gunboat on 
the Western waters, and the Taylor 
was thus continually employed by the 
army during September, October, and 
November, 1861. On November 7, 
1861, the Taylor, with her consort the 
Lexington, Lieutenant Stemble, con- 
voyed the transports containing the 
entire land forces of General Grant, 
down the river from Cairo to Bel- 
mont. During the battle of Belmont 
the gunboats were ordered to attack 
the Confederate batteries, in order to 


their guns, were able to prevent their 
landing far enough up the river to in- 
tercept General Grant's retreat, and 
he was thus enabled to withdraw his 
army in good order. Meantime the 
batteries on the bluff were playing 
havoc with the frail gunboats. One 
cannon-ball coming down obliquely 
through the side deck and scantling 
of the Taylor, took off the head of 
Michael Adams, a gunner, and wound- 
ed several others. 

Knowing that the destruction of 
the gunboats at this time meant the 
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Supposed to be the only portrait in existence showing him 


with a long beard. 


loss of the army of General Grant 
and of the important military depot 
eat Cairo to the Union, Commander 
Walke, after a few more broadsides, 
withdrew out of range of the guns of 
the battery and protected the soldiers 
as they came down to the river-bank 
to re-embark aboard the transports, 
and by his continuous broadsides 
over the heads of the troops, kept 
back the pursuing Confederates and 
dislodged the artillery that had open- 
ed fire on the rapidly loading trans- 
ports. After convoying the trans- 
ports four or five miles up the river, 
the Taylor and Lexington returned 
to protect and bring up the regiment 
of Colonel Buford, left behind in the 
confusion. They also picked up 
many stragglers on the river-banks 
for miles below. 

While no official report appears to 
have been made to the Navy Depart- 
ment of the part the gunboats took 
in this battle, Admiral Foote being 
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in St. Louis at the time, 
General Grant, in his 
second official report, 
said : 

‘The gunboats convoyed 
the expedition, and rendered 
most effective service im- 
mediately upon our landing. 
They engaged the enemy’s 
batteries on the heights 
above Columbus, and pro- 
tected our transports 
throughout. For a detailed 
account of the part taken by 
them I refer with pleasure to 
the accompanying report of 
Captain Walke, senior offi- 
cer.”’ 

The Taylor and Lex- 
ington remained on 
picket duty below Cairo 
and made numerous 
reconnoissances_ within 
the enemy’s lines, and 
also above Cairo on the 
Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers. Early in 1862, 
- when the plated gun- 
boats built by Engineer 
Eads were completed, 
Commander Walke was 
detailed to the Caronde- 
let. She was 150 feet 
long and drew seven feet of water. 
The sides and casement were built to 
the water-line at an angle of about 45° 
with the level of the gun-deck, which 
was about a foot above water and cov- 
ered with the casement to the curve of 
the bow and stern enclosing the wheel, 
with allhermachinery. She had three 
ports in the bow, four in each broad- 
side, and two in the stern. Her 
armament consisted of three guns in 
the bow, two 42-pounder rifles which 
threw shells of over 84 pounds weight, 
and one smooth-bore 64-pounder. 
Her broadside batteries were two 
42-pounder rifles, two 64-pounders, 
smooth bore, and four light 32-pound- 
ers, while her stern battery was two 
light 32-pounders. The pilot-house 
was on the upper deck, casemated 
and partially plated. 

We have been thus particular in de- 
scribing the armor and armament of 
the Carondelet, as she serves as an 
example of her class of gunboats, and 
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as it was an innovation in naval archi- 
tecture. 

Before the attack on Fort Henry, 
General Grant again called upon the 
gunboats and gave them a prominent 
place in his planof attack. The gun- 
boats, however, accomplished the re- 
duction of the fort and received the 
surrender of the garrison before the 
arrival of the troops. Upon ap- 
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to enforce his command, and it was 
some time before he found that his 
subordinate officer was fast aground, 
while he was the unconscious subject 
of an illusion caused by the swift cur- 
rent. 

The ironclad gunboats under Ad- 
miral Foote engaged in the battle 
were the Essex, Commander William 
D. Porter; the Carondelet, Com- 
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From the engraving by George E. Perine. 


proaching to take possession of the 
fort, the Carondelet ran aground, and 
the incident resulted in a strange illu- 
sion on the part of the flag officer, 
who, not being aware that the Cincin- 
nati (flag-ship) was being carried 
down stream by the current in spite 
of the powerful working of her en- 
gine, supposed that Commander 
Walke was preceding him with the 
Carondelet, and repeatedly ordered 
him to stop, using strong language 


mander Henry Walke; the Cincin- 
nati (flag-ship), Commander R. N. 
Stembel; and the St. Louis, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Leonard Pauld- 
ing ; with the wooden gunboats Tay- 
lor, Lexington, and Conestoga in 
reserve. In the engagement the 
Carondelet was struck by shot and 
shell in thirty places. She fired from 
her batteries one hundred and one 
64-pounder and 84-pounder rifle shells 
and one solid shot, and during the 
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entire engagement did not lose a man 
killed or wounded. 

After raising the white flag, Gen- 
eral Tilghman, with two of his staff, 
came on board the Cincinnati and 
formally surrendered the fort to Ad- 
miral Foote, who sent for Captain 
Walke and directed him to take pos- 
session of the fort until relieved by 
General Grant. In the ceremony of 
surrender, General Tilghman remark- 
ed to the flag officer: ‘‘ I am glad to 
surrender to so gallant an officer.”’ 
Admiral Foote replied: ‘‘ You do 
perfectly right, sir, in surrendering ; 
but you should have blown my gun- 
boats out of water before I would have 
surrendered to you.”’ 

Captain Walke describes the scene 
that met his eye as, with the captured 
Confederate general, he walked into 
the fort : 


‘‘The first glance silenced all jubilant ex- 
pressions of the victors. On every side lay 
the lifeless bodies of the victims in reckless 
confusion, intermingled with shattered im- 
plements of war. Our eyes then met each 
other’s gaze in sadness, full of meaning, that 
forbade any attempt tospeak, and, in a still- 
ness like to that of a graveyard, we walked 
slowly over the desolate scene. ‘The largest 
gun of the fort was disabled, being filled with 
earth by one of our shells striking the para- 
pet near its muzzle ; the muzzle of another 
was broken by our shell ; a third, with broken 
carriage and two dead- men, was buried 
under the heaps of earth ; a fourth had burst, 
scattering the mangled gunners into the 
water and in all directions, scarcely one 
of them escaping. The surgeon of the 
fort was laboring, with the few he could get 
to help him, to save the bleeding and dying. 
Some of our shell had pierced entirely 
through the breastworks, throwing tons of 
earth over the prostrated gunners, and then 
plunging ten feet into the earth beyond or 
through the cabins in the rear, afterward set- 
ting fire to them by their explosions. After 
the wounded were cared for and the excite- 
ment had subsided, our men proceeded in- 
stinctively and quietly to draw the dead 
bodies of the victims from the water and the 
—_ and we buried them as well as we 
could.”’ 


On the Essex, the casualties were 
frightful, owing to a shot from the 
batteries piercing the boiler and the 
escaping steam scalding all on the 
forward deck, including the brave 
commander. The shot that did the 
mischief also killed young Brittan, 


aid to Captain Porter, who stood at 
the side of his chief. Porter was car- 
ried below, and on learning of the 
surrender of the fort, raised himself on 
his elbow, called for three cheers, and 
gave two himself, when he fell back 
exhausted in his effort to make the 
third. A seaman, Jasper P. Breas, : 
who adly scalded, sprang to his 
feet, naked to the waist, his jacket 
and shirt having been removed to 
dress his wounds, and, climbing the 
stairs to the spar deck, he saw the 
Stars and Stripes waving over the fort, 
when he shouted, ‘‘ Glory to God!’ 
and sank exhausted on the deck. He 
died the same night—a hero giving 
up his life for his country’s safety. 
At the battle of Fort Donelson the 
Carondelet was the first of the gun- 
boats to engage the enemy—the order 
coming from General Grant and not 
from Admiral Foote—and Captain 
Walke in this way preceded the fleet 
of Flag Officer Foote probably two 
days, and fired 139 shells into the fort, 
and being in return struck only by 
one 128-pounder solid shot which 
glanced over the boiler, cutting a 
steam pipe and landing in the en- 
gine-room, with no damage save the 
splinters it made. The Carondelet 
disabled three of the guns within the 
fort, while the combined attack of 
the four gunboats the second day did 
but little real damage to the fort, 
while the pilot of the Carondelet was 
killed at the wheel, the pilot-house 
was wrecked, her port rifle gun burst, 
and she received two shots in her bow 
between wind and water, and soon all 
the gunboats were obliged to drop out 
of range of the enemy’s heavy guns. 

The Carondelet next did gallant 
service at the bombarding of Island 
No. 10, where she was again the pio- 
neer in showing the possibilities of 
the ironclads to protect the land forces 
as well as to run the gauntlet of the 
forts built upon the bluffs of the river- 
banks. Her exploit on the dark and 


stormy night of April 4, 1862, when 
Captain Walke volunteered to run 
the steamer past the Confederate forts 
and give relief to the army under 
General Pope at New Madrid, was 
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one of the most thrilling episodes of 
the war, as well as one of the most im- 
portant strategic movements of the 
Federal Army. The success of the ex- 
periment even surprised the Admiral, 
and demonstrated the practicability 
of gaining possession of the Western 
waters by boldly running the gaunt- 
let of the forts which had been sup- 
posed to effectually guard the passage 
of the river. The service rendered 
by Captain Walke on this dark night 
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JUDGE LUDLAW’S 


San Francisco, September 3, 1895. 
My veaR Mrs. LupLaw: A relative of 
ours, Dr. Walbridge Harding, of New York, 
will be with us a few days on his way to 
China, and we are very anxious for him to 
meet some of our friends. May we oy 
claim the pleasure of your on Judge Lud 
law’s company at dinner on Friday at seven? ? 
I am sorry to give you such short notice, 
but sincerely hope you have no other engage- 
ment for that evenin 
Very cordially yours, 
Maupe Lovett. 
The usual P.S.—We are all to be middle- 
aged, unless your lovely daughter will leave 
her studies for an evening to brighten the 
hours that may prove dull without some 
young hearts. She shall have for her cava- 
er my most interestin 
acquaintance, if she wi 
come. 


At Mrs. Ludlaw’s exclamation the 
judge laid down his paper, and took 
the note his wife held out to him with 
some degree of surprise. 

‘‘Harding! I’ve heard that name 
before. Oh, yes. He’s the celebrat- 
ed specialist on brain diseases.”’ 

Mrs. Ludlaw toyed with her knife 
rather nervously as she said : 

‘** Of course we’ll accept, John ?”’ 

** Oh, nonsense ! Why do you want 
to go to one of those long, stiff affairs, 
where half the dishes they thrust 
upon you are just to fill out courses ? 
The most disagreeable part, though, 
is that you must spend a whole even- 
ing jabbering to one woman—or man 
it may be—that you hope never to 
see again.’ 

‘‘T am sure Mrs. Lovett’s guests 
will not prove very stupid, dear. 
You know they have entertained so 


young gentleman 
be good enough to 
M. L. 
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was in itself enough to make him an 
admiral had not the jealousies of 
ranking officers blinded the depart- 
ment at Washington as to the merits 
of his voluntary undertaking. It was 
after Captain Walke had demonstrat- 
ed the possibility that Farragut car- 
ried his fleet past the forts below New 
Orleans and gave to the nation the 
possession of New Orleans for the re- 
mainder of the period of the war. 


John Howard Brown. 


SECOND WOOING. 


— they know the very best peo- 
ple 

““ Yes, society people! They never 
invited us before. I don’t see what 
possessed them to ask us to an 
affair like this. The senator has 
some object in view, you may be 
sure.’" The judge’s voice was rather 
gruff as he picked up his paper again. 

** I don’t see why we need be so 
humble. Before we were married we 
were agreeable and well-bred enough 
for people to find pleasure in our 
company without having an object in 
view. Since we have been in San 
Francisco we have lived like hermits. 
We have never been so poor that it 
was utterly necessary to give up pleas- 
ures among our social equals. At 
first we were strangers ; then you de- 
cided that social duties would con- 
sume too much time and money ; and 
now that you have time and money 
you think they wish to gain some po- 
litical advantage.”’ 

Judge Ludlaw was surprised into 
defending himself. 

** Well, you have had the children 
and the house to keep you busy, and 
we have both found our greatest 
pleasure in reading.”’ 

‘“Yes; but ideas fresh from the 
minds of people are so much more 
inspiring than those absorbed from 
the pages of a book. I realized this 
at Mrs. Porter’s tea the other day. 
Of course I was invited through Eth- 
el's friend, Rose Chesterfield, and 
knew scarcely any one there, but that 
sweet girl left me with a most charm- 
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ing circle of women, and I found my 
wit equal to anyof them. I was sur- 
* prised that my tongue had not grown 
rusty by these years of disuse. I 
seemed to grow mentally in that half 
hour more than I had grown for 
years. Then, really, John, for Eth- 
el’s sake, as well as our own, we 
should go out more. Next year she 
will be through college, and I want 
her to enjoy her young ladyhood 
here. A girl never forgets her first 
season in society.”’ 

**You’d better take her back to 
New York. Society here is too 
mixed—too much money, too little 
good breeding.”’ 

‘** But Ethel must go out some here 
to gain ease and savoir faire. When 
I take my daughter back to my old 
home, I want her more than an un- 
sophisticated schoolgirl.”’ 

** Well, I suppose this is the begin- 
ning of a life of misery for ine. You 
seem to have set your heart on this, 
Margaret, so you may accept, but 
don’t expect me to gooften. And when 
Ethel leaves school—well, you may 
spend a winter in New York and the 
rest of the year in Europe, and, by 
Jove! I hope she will be married in 
that time. I will never be one of 
those unhappy fathers who take a nap 
every night of the world in a differ- 
ent smoking-room while his daughter 
dances out soles down-stairs.”’ 

“‘T am glad we are to go, John. 
You will get a new dress suit to-day, 
won’t you ?”’ 

‘* Dress suit! Why, where is the 
one I was married in ?”’ 

Mrs. Ludlaw gasped. 

** Why, John, that was made twenty 
years ago! You weighed one hun- 
dred and forty then. Now you weigh 
one hundred and eighty. Do- you 
think you could get it on ?”’ 

‘*That’s what I’ve always told 
you! If you go into society you 
must spend, spend all the time. I 
suppose you and Ethel must both 
have satin dresses ?”’ 

‘Oh, no; I'll put big sleeves in 
that old brocade of mine and trim it 
with my Duchess lace. It will be 
very elegant for a dinner. I'll fix 
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one of my beautiful old India mulls 
for Ethel, so the only expense will be 
your suit and a carriage.”’ 

“*A carriage, of course!’ There 
was scorn and disgust in the judge’s 
voice. ‘‘ Flowers, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Oh, no. Be sure and get your 
suit at Ringold’s, John.’’ 

‘*‘ What a fool-thing a dress suit is 
anyway! This business has quite 
upset me. I am unfit to deal out jus- 
tice this morning, but it is time to go 
to couit.’’ And the judge seized his 
paper and hurriedly left the room. 

Mrs. Ludlaw left alone picked up 
the note and read it again. A soft 
smile played about her lips, a dreamy 
look lingered in her eyes as she rose 
from the table. She passed through 
the hall, 1ighted some of the disorder 
made by the children on their depart- 
ure for school, and then went up- 
stairs to the trunk-room. 

She tossed over the rich silks and 
stuffs she had worn during her brief 
reign in New York society. How 
happy she had been! What a gay, 
careless life she had left, to come 
with her poor young lawyer lover to 
the Golden West. Ah! her wed- 
ding gown. 

She took it from its covering and 
shook the rustling white folds out. 
The great long train swept down with 
its festoons of rich lace. Her face 
grew flushed with breathless. con- 
sciousness. She gathered the heap 
in her arms and hurried into her 
room. She locked the door, and 
quickly undressing, she presently 
stood once more in her bridal robes 
—the white veil floating from her 
beautiful nut-brown hair—a diamond 
star, ‘‘the gift of the groom,”’ glit- 
tering above her veiled brow. She 
had not been more excited on that 
night, so long ago, when she was 
leaving all that the past held dear, to 
go with the promising young Har- 
vard graduate, whom she loved far 
more than the gold or position any 
one else in the wide world could offer 
her. 

Her trembling hands toyed with 
each other as she stood gazing at her- 
self. Bridal gowns left the neck and 
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arms bare twenty years ago, and she 
raised her hands to her white throat 
to choke back a little dry sob. The 
skin was still white and firm, her 
arms round and fair. Her face flam- 
ing now with a wild excitement was 
beautiful still, Why had he ceased 
to love her? why, after those few 
glad weeks, had he left her to live 
her life alone? It had been so long 
since they had exchanged spontane- 
ous caresses. She could almost see 
the wall that had grown up between 
them as he sat reading his paper at 
the breakfast-table. When he re- 
turned for dinner she could hear his 
plea of being tired before he made it, 
and he would sink down on the sofa 
for a nap. Other times he would 
hurry back to the office to read upa 
case; again, there was a_ political 
meeting or a club ; still, again, there 
were letters to write. 

‘* Oh, it has all been a mistake—a 
dreadful mistake !’’ she cried out 
bitterly. ‘‘ When I went down to 
him that night I did not know he 
would lead me into this. O John, 
John, I loved you so! We could 
have been so happy ; but now, God 
help me, you have shut me out, per- 
haps forever. You have never asked 
for my thoughts, you have not given 
me yours. Our souls are no more 
alike than if we had never known 
each other. Now I long for human 
companionship. You would not give 
me yours, and so I will take what 
others hold out to me. Oh, how I 
hate gold-getting! It has stolen my 
husband from me, it has deprived me 
of happiness, it has starved my heart. 
The children are all one-sided, be- 
cause they have had only me to love 
them, because I alone have trained 
them and borne the burdens of their 
little lives.’ God meant father and 
mother both to watch and guide 
them, but 4e has only given them 
gold—gold! Oh, my poor little chil- 
dren, that have only known a father 
with a frozen heart !”’ 

Mrs. Ludlaw sank down on her 
knees before the long mirror and 
buried her face in her hands. Broken 
sobs came for a moment, then she 
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slowly raised her head. Her hands 
fell at her sides. 

‘* And this symbolizes it all! When 
I went to the altar twenty years ago 
nothing more happened than is hap- 
pening at this moment. I alone was 
craving human love and sympathy. 
I alone dreamed of the life insepara- 
ble, of daily caresses, of ever-growing 
love, and I have starved in the midst 
of plenty.” 

In feverish haste she tore off the 
white silk and laces, and as quickly 
as possible had them back again in 
the trunk. She left out two dresses, 
the rich brocade and a soft helio- 
trope crape. 

““It is too young, perhaps, but I'll 
remodel the crape,’’ she said aftera 
moment of musing. ‘‘It may be 
wrong—oh, I know it is wrong—but 
I want Walbridge Harding to remem- 
ber that last night before he left 
America !’’ Then she thrust the bro- 
cade away. 


Judge Ludlaw was slowly carrying 
spoontuls of soup to his mouth.. It 
was turtle soup, and he hated it, but 
it was better than talking to the wom- 
an suffragist beside him. He was 
surprised to find such a handsome 
woman a suffragist. In his younger 
days they were frights. 

His neighbor was relating the glow- 
ing success of the last Woman’s Con- 
gress, and advancing some rather 
clever arguments for equal suffrage ; 
but what was the use of talking wom- 
an’s suffrage to him? He had made 
up his mind thirty years ago never to 
concede a point to those visionaries. 
To save himself from being rude he 
asked the lady reformer a few indif- 
ferent questions now and then, and 
wished it had been his luck to have 
had another companion at the table. 
Surely all the women there were not 
suffragists! His wife should never 
join that regiment of cranks. 

He wondered if the pretty girl op- 
posite would ever take such nonsensi- 
cal notions into her little head. The 
girl’s face seemed familiar. The 
young man next her must be a lover. 
He was certainly playing the de- 
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voted. All of a sudden the girl look- 
ed up and smiled at him. It was his 
daughter! He had been so preoc- 
cupied with his own toilet that he 
had not noticed his wife and Ethel 
until they had been wrapped in their 
long dark cloaks, so this was the first 
time he had ever thought of his eigh- 
teen-year-old child as any other than 
a schoolgirl in dark woollen dresses. 
He realized at that moment how love- 
ly she was. His neighbor saw the 
sudden exchange of glances, and 
bending forward said, with a winning 
smile, to Ethel : 

**Miss Ludlaw, I can’t interest 
your father in woman’s suffrage at 
all. I suppose you have talked of it 
so much at home that he ‘is tired of 
the subject; but, tell me, is he in 
favor of it? He has only said, ‘If 
women want it, they will win it for 
themselves.’ ”’ 

**Oh,no. Idon’t think father likes 
the idea, but he has never discussed 
it with us. Mamma and I went to 
the Congress, though, and we have 
been thoroughly converted.”’ 

** Why, really this is news,’’ said 
the judge solemnly. But the subject 
was suddenly dropped, for his daugh- 
ter’s attention was recalled to her 
side of the table, and the lady at his 
right leaned to catch a remark ad- 
dressed to her by the hostess. Fora 
moment the judge was left alone with 
his amazement. He glanced with 
some indignation and anger at his 
wife, seated at the other end of the 
table beside the host. His eyes shot 
rapidly back to his daughter, then 
they swept around the table and back 
to his wife again. She was the most 
beautiful woman there. There was 
no doubt of it. There was an ac- 
knowledgment in the attitude of every 
one at the table toward her that let 
him know it. He was not a man of 
quick perceptions, but suddenly a cer- 
tain dulness in his mind was swept 
away. He caught the frequent 
glances of the men toward his wife. 
He heard occasional remarks of the 
women, not one of whom, with the 
exception of the hostess, had ever 
seen her before, Some sort of light 
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seemed radiating from her that made 
every one at the table aware of her 
presence. He glanced at the hostess. 
Next her sat a grave, handsome man 
who ate very little and said but few 
things, but what he said seemed to 
weigh a great deal, for his every re- 
mark called forth an animated con- 
versation among those near him. It 
was the noted Dr. Walbridge Hard- 
ing; and Judge Ludlaw saw him, 
too, look down the long table. He 
followed the glance and saw his wife 
meet it. She changed color. 

The judge cared never a straw 
whether the woman suffragist thought 
him a bore or not. He began to 
think. He remembered that Dr. 
Harding had started and turned 
very pale when introduced to his 
wife in the drawing-room. He 
made a movement to put out his 
hand, then let it fall and merely 
bowed. The judge had seen his wife 
move hastily to greet Senator Lovett, 
and wondered if it were possible for 
her to be so much embarrassed at 
meeting a stranger. Harding? Wal- 
bridge Harding? He almost sprang 
from his chair when he remembered. 
It was the young doctor that had 
gone to Vienna to complete his medi- 
cal studies, and whom Margaret had 
confessed she had almost,loved until 
she met him ; the one who had writ- 
ten her the letter that had made one 
day of their honeymoon so unhappy 
to her. He had never been jealous 
of the fellow—he had called him a 
** poor dog’’ at the time; but surely 
some unusual emotion animated Mar- 
garet’s face, and her eyes were glow- 
ing with a fire he had not seen for 
years. She was telling something 
that held the entire attention of those 
at the foot of the table. 

They all bent toward her with 
amused expectation in their faces. 
What in the deuce was she saying so 
funny! Suddenly the judge got red. 


Could she be telling of the time he 
thought there were robbers in the 
house, and of how, stealing down- 
stairs, he shot a hole in his new ten- 
dollar hat hanging on the hat-rack ? 
She had not laughed at the time, be- 
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cause the judge did not appreciate a 
joke on himself, but he had been very 
conscious of the ludicrous situation ; 
and looking back over their married 
life, it was the only thing he could re- 
member that his wife might tell to 
amuse an audience. He almost 
glared, but when the wave of amuse- 
ment broke into a gay burst of laugh- 
ter, no one turned towart him to 
throw the joke in his face, so he de- 
cided that he was not the object. 
His end of the table grew rather 
quiet, the lower end more and more 
animated, and his wife the centre of 
it all. What did she know to charm 
them all so? She had never wasted 
any of that brilliancy onhim. Judge 
Ludlaw was not jealous; he was 
only dazed, and he watched his beau- 
tiful wife with the dawning conscious- 
ness of her worth. 

“* This is. extraordinary,’’ thought 
the judge. ‘‘ That man’s presence 
has intoxicated her. Married women 
even as beautiful as she do not often 
receive such ovations.”’ 

‘**Here’s to the happiness of the 
judge’s beautiful wife!’ cried the 
host. ‘‘ Ludlaw, what do you mean 
by hiding that wife and daughter of 
yours all these years? Mrs. Ludlaw 
is the most brilliant and charming 
woman I have ever met, and here the 
judge has been feasting upon it all 
this time, and scowls us out of coun- 
tenance when we show appreciation 
of his treasures.”’ 

And the judge laughed a bitter, 
cold sort of laugh, but the other men 
accepted it in good part. 

Some one kept him in a political 
discussion till one of the last, but 
when he left the dining-room he in- 
tended to make his way immediately 
to his wife from sheer curiosity, to 
know what she was saying ; but as 
he entered the drawing-room she 
was just seating herself with Dr. 
Harding some distance from the 
group about the fire. He could not 
chain his eyes away from his wife 
and Dr. Harding long, and others 
beside his own sought them; but 
their withdrawing was evident, and 
no one joined them, 
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Judge Ludlaw, seated by the fire, 
caught himself listening to snatches 
of their conversation. It is the pre- 
vailing impression that two people 
fallin love with each other without 
human interference. It is a mistake. 
A third individual is necessary, either 
to excite jealousy to reveal the true 
condition of one of the hearts or to 
strengthen and hasten the climax of 
passion. In half an hour the judge 
had fallen madly in love with his 
wife. Her conduct was not unwom- 
anly orunwise. She was neither flirt- 
ing, nor had she assumed that serious 
sentimental air that women are apt 
to assume with their old sweethearts. 
Presently Mrs. Ludlaw arose : 

** Where, oh, where are my hus- 
band and daughter? I have forgot- 
ten that I am old and married with 
grown children, and I suppose Ethel 
has forgotten that she has a mother. 
Tell me, you who have chaperoned 
grown daughters before, shall I look 
for her in the conservatory or in a 
window seat ? 

** Thank you, Mrs. Lovett, for our 
first dinner party in twenty years. 
John and I have been so busy practis- 
ing law, keeping house, and raising 
children that we had forgotten that 
there was such a pleasant outside 
world. My dear, we have stayed too 
late. We must go.”’ ¢ 

He felt the warm touch of her hand, 
and the strange thrill of rapture that 
came over him years ago when he 
first held it, as she told him that she 
loved him, made him answer very 
gently, ‘‘ Yes, we must go.”’ 

Ethel, wild with the excitement of 
the evening, talked incessantly on 
the way home. 

“‘That Mr. Watson is quite the 
most charming man I ever met. My 
heart just went pit-a-pat when he 
looked at me with those great brown 
eyes of his. You know he is from 
Harvard, father. He says he remem- 
bers your name as a charter member 
of his fraternity. He made me prom- 
ise that you’d invite him to call. 
He said it was whispered around, 
mother, that Dr. Harding had been 
madly in love with you once, and 
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had never married because you would 
not have him. I was so excited when 
I saw you talking to him, but you 
weren’t at all, and he got over his 
nervousness after awhile. 

They were in their room, and Mrs. 
Ludlaw had slipped on her long, 
white dressing-gown and was brush- 
ing her wavy hair. Judge Ludlaw 
was seated at a small table turning 
restlessly the leaves of a magazine as 
he watched her. 

‘*You have such beautiful hair, 
Margaret !’’ His voice sounded 
strange and unnatural. It embar- 
rassed him to pay the compliment. - 

** You used to tell me so before we 
were married, John.”’ 

** Has it been so long, dear ?’’ 

She did not answer, but came and 
stood near him. He took her hand. 

“*T wondered to-night, Margaret, if 
you would not have been happier had 
you married Walbridge Harding.”’ 

She flushed and turned her face 
away. 

‘“You thought so, too. I don’t 
blame you, dear. Perhaps he loved 
you more than I have loved you.”’ 

‘** Did you ever Jove me, John ?”’ 

‘*Great Heavens! yes, but never 
as much as I love you to-night, my 
darling.’’ 

He sprang up, and seizing both of 
her hands‘stood facing her. 

‘**T have not been your companion, 
Margaret, I have not made you 
happy, but it was for you that I first 
began to lead this life. I wanted 
you to have everything that wealth 
could give you, and I worked night 
and day for it. I did not realize that 
love and sympathy could be more 
than gold to you, and before I knew 
it my heart had grown cold and my 
life silent. Then I wanted money to 
make a place for myself among men. 


Now I have made the gold and the - 


place, and it is all yours. Say what 
you want to do, where you want to 
go, and by all that is holy you shall 
find your husband responds to your 
every wish. I have just realized how 


you have sacrificed every hour of 
your life to my comfort and the chil- 
dren’s happiness, 


You have never 
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called me a miser, but I have saved 
everything—even my love—until now. 
It is not too late. We can yet leain 
to think and act together, my wife. 
We can yet win happiness.” 

Presently she slipped from his arms 
and turned out the light. She went 
to the window and pushed up the 
shade. The heavens were all aglitter 
with stars. She turned toward him. 

‘‘John, on our wedding night we 
knelt at the window and looked out 
on such a sky as this. Do you remem- 
ber for what we prayed, beloved ?”’ 

““Yes, my wife. We will say that 
same prayer again, and this time 
what we ask shall be given us.”’ 

They sank to their knees, and on 
cables of light from the stars to their 
eyes swept the message of love from 
the Infinite. 

‘“‘This is our holiest wedding 
night,’’ said Margaret very softly at 
last, and his response was to draw 
her nearer and press on her prayer- 
ful lips a fervent kiss. 

Again they were at the breakfast- 
table. It was Saturday morning, and 
they were all lingering. The chil- 
dren were listening to Ethel’s enthu- 
siastic description of the dinner. 
Suddenly she noticed the warm glow 
on Judge Ludlaw’s face. 

‘Why, father, you seem so happy 
this morning, and mother is as beau- 
tiful as she was last night !’’ cried 
Ethel, looking from one to the other. 

““It just shows what a fourteen- 
course dinner will do!’’ exclaimed 
her brother. ‘‘I wish Ethel and I 
could give one.”’ 

“Well, you can,”’ said the judge, 
‘when your mother and I come back 
from Del Monte.”’ 

Mrs. Ludlaw looked up with sur- 
prise, then caught the glad, new 
meaning of his words. 

** Yes, children, we'll leave you to 
keep house while your father and I 
enjoy a honeymoon at Del Monte ; 
and, John,’’ she cried with a laugh 
as gay as a girl’s, “‘ we'll occupy the 
bridal chambers !”’ 

And the honeymoon still shines on 
Judge and Mrs. Ludlaw. 

Mary Bell. 




















James Lane Allen thought to preach a ser- 
mon in his ‘‘Summer in Arcady,’”’ but we 


doubt if his method is a good one. Mr. Al- 
len’s god is nature—at least in the present 
book—and he dwells particularly on the 
physical aspects and inclinations of his char- 
acters. That their moral strength rose supe- 
rior to tempting environment is the keynote 
of the story, for Mr. Allen contends that the 

resent ‘‘ downward-moving fiction of mani- 

old disorder’ is totally and fundamentally 
wrong. The chief charm of the book is the 
exquisite description of the Kentucky woods 
in summer-time. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 

* 
* 

“The History of Oratory,” by Lorenzo 
Sears, L.H.D., is a comprehensive treaty on 
this ‘‘ art of arts,’ beginning with the most 
primitive verses and public speaking. All 
nations of the world, from the early _ ais 
and Greek speakers through the centuries up 
ito the present day, are represented ; all the 
famous orators are referred to; oratory on 
the stage, in the forum, in the pulpit, and 
before the bar is dwelt upon. The different 
methods and various schools of oratory are 
discussed, and the personal qualities and 
qualifications of famous speakers are de- 
scribed. It is a book of great value to the 
speaker, for it is excellently written and full 
of instruction. (S. C. Griggs & Co., Chica- 
go.) 

* 
eo » 

A Turkish love story is a novelty, but that 
is not the only reason that ‘‘ Hadjira’’ will 
please its readers. The heroine, a beautiful 
though lowly born young girl, is beloved by 
the son of a pacha, whose family object to 
their marriage, but after years of sorrow and 
vicissitude they are happily united. The 
publisher (Edward Arnold, New York) an- 
nounces the book to be the original work of 
a young Turkish lady, the disclosure of whose 
identity would imperil her personal safety, 


so it may be assumed that the plot of the 
story is taken from life. However that may 
be, it is intensely interesting and well writ- 
ten, without any attempt at high-flown lan- 
guage, but depicting strong human beings 
and loyal loving hearts. The author figures 
on the title-page as ‘‘ Adalet.”’ 


* 
*” % 
The science of gtaphology is most clearly 
and entertainingly expounded in ‘‘ The Mys- 
tery of Handwriting,’’ by J. Harrington 


Keene (" Grapho’’). Mr. Kemne leads the 
reader through his entire process of reason- 
ing, giving his dictionary of signs and ex- 
lanations and illustrating every character- 
istic by reproduced specimens. It is a very 
interesting book. The handwriting and sig- 
natures of many famous people are given 
and interpreted asa sort of application to 
the principles laid down in the preceding 
chapters. (Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass.) 


* 
— & 


Kate Sanborn has noted all the pets of peo- 
ple famous in literature and compiled a very 
interesting little book about them. She calls 
it ‘‘ My Literary Zoo,’’ and whoever is fond 
of animals will read it with great pleasure. 
There are many instances of canine sagacity, 
as well as anecdotes concerning the tender 
care of well known writers for their pets, and 
the whole is prepared in the bright and 
humorous style characteristic of Kate San- 
born. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

* i * 

The fame of Robert Louis Stevenson will 
not gain by the publication of ‘‘ Weir of 
Hermiston.’’ The story is called ‘‘an un- 
finished romance,”’ but it is less than unfin- 
ished—it is fragmentary. If the full plot of 
the story, as outlined in the editorial note, 
had been developed, the book would doubt- 
less heve been strongly dramatic ; but as it 
stands it is unsatisfactory. The story is not 
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agreeable in the first place, nor is it direct. 
The digressions are annoying, the detail 
tiresome, and that portion of the book that 
is given to the public is not of sufficient pow- 
er or originality to add the least bit of fame 
to Stevenson’s reputation. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 
* m * 

** Moody’s Lodging House”’ is the title of 
a number of sketches of life among the lowl 
—‘‘true things about poor people’’—by Al- 
van F. Sanborn. The author declares that 
his stories are transcripts from life, for they 
are the results of his personal experience 
with the people he depicts. (Copeland & 
Day, Boston, Mass.) 

* " * 

‘*Topical Notes on American Authors,”’ 
by Lucy Tappan, comprises a fund of infor- 
mation and entertainment concerning the 
literary lights of our country. A tabulated 
biographical sketch of each is given, together 
with a complete list of works, extracts there- 
from, opinions of famous critics and brother 
authors, list of bibliography and miscel- 
laneous notes. A portrait of each au- 
thor is reproduced, and the men represented 
are Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Poe, Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Whittier, and Holmes. Itisa book which 
every American could read with profit, and 
is invaluable to the student. (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., Boston, Mass.) 


* 
* %* 

“The Ascent of Woman’? is the not very 
prepossessing title of a book of entertaining 
essays on the human and divine attributes 
of the gentle sex. The ethics of marriage, 
maternity and female sisterhood are dis- 
cussed with-much sensibility ; and the chap- 
ters on dress, adornment, individuality, and 
ideality are treated with a sprightliness that 
charms the reader irresistibly . Although it 
is essentially a woman’s book, we think the 
male reader would not do amiss to glance 
over it. The author is announced as Roy 
Devereux. (Roberts Bros., Boston, Mass.) 


* 
*” * 

Rome,” Emile Zola’s last work, is like 
‘* Lourdes,”’ its predecessor, a veiled attack 
on the Roman Catholic Church under a plea 
for socialism, religious and moral. The pa- 
pacy, of course, comes in for its share of 
criticism. ‘The author charges broadly that 
the Church and the Pope are responsible for 
a large share of the misery and poverty of 
the world in having allied themselves with 
the plutocracy and assisting it to oppress and 
to make still more miserable the lot of the 

r. The remedy for this state of affairs, it 
is suggested, is socialism—that the Church 
shall revert to the democracy of the early 
days of its history, and even, like the apos- 
tles, hold all things in common. This, M. 


Zola seems to be of opinion, can be effected ; 
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but just how such a radical revolution is to 
be brought about he fails to indicate. To 
use his own words: ‘‘ While the toiling mul- 
titude suffers from its hard lot and demands 
that, in any fresh division of wealth, it shall 
be insured at least its daily bread, the ¢/zte 
is no better satisfied, but complains of the 
work induced by the freeing of its reason 
and the enlargement of its intelligence. It 
is the famous bankruptcy of rationalism, of 
positivism, of science itself which is in ques- 
tion. Minds consumed by need of the abso- 
lute grow weary of groping, weary of the 
delays of science which recognizes only 
proven truths; doubt tortures them; they 
need a complete and immediate synthesis in 
order to sleep in peace; and they fall on 
their knees, overcome by the roadside, dis- 
tracted by the thought that science will never 
tell them all, and preferring the Deity, the 
mystery revealed and affirmed by faith.”’ 

In a word, it may be said that, in the opin- 
ion of the author, nothing short of a moral 
and social evolution can bring about a new 
Utopia in which neither Dives shall rule nor 
Lazarus grovel and be suffered to eke out a 
miserable existence on the crumbs which his 
richer and more fortunate brother permits 
him to gather up. There is nothing new 
and nothing startling in the views advanced, 
and the impression produced by a perusal of 
the book leaves a feeling of dissatisfaction 
and unsettledness. It certainly cannot be 
said that the book, froma Seatioel dhandioatat. 
has any razson d’étre. It contains a series 
of broad assertions which are as perplexing 
and unsatisfactory as the religious dogmas 
which are attacked. It is difficult to see 
what good such a work can effect, If the ob- 
ject be to invite controversy, then success 
will have been attained ; but we question if 
any good will have been done. The trans- 
lator, Mr. Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, has done 
his work well and faithfully, and has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the reproducing of the 
Gallicisms and idioms which in a work of 
this kind are almost unavoidable. To those 
interested in social economics the work is 
well worth perusal, if only as a matter of curi- 
osity. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

a, «% 

‘*Flotsam,’’ by Henry Seaton Merriman, is 
the tale of a young man who went to the 
devil in a picturesque variety of ways. 
Forced to leave his regiment and country 
through a duel, he went to India in the hope 
of making anameand winning a V.C. But 
here, too, he gets into all manner of scrapes, 
marries a rogue’s daughter, becomes a bank- 
rupt, and is publicly disgraced. Then he 
takes his child to the woman who has been 
waiting all these years for him in England, 
and himself goes to Africa to die the death 
of an outcast. It is avery fascinating story, 
however, for it is full of life and action, and 
the characters are very human. One sen- 
tence, well worth quoting if rather cynical, 
is this: ‘‘ Success is the hammer with which 
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we strike the world and find it holluw.’’ 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


* * 

S. Baring Gould calls his book ‘‘ Curiosities 
of the Olden Times,’’ a small museum in 
which he has preserved some of the quaint- 
est relics which have attracted his notice 
during his literary labors. This description 
fits the volume perfectly, for it is full of oddi- 
ties, old superstitions, strange adventures, 
ghosts, and everything strange and unusual. 
To those interested in such matters it will be 
a_ source of much enjoyment. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York.) 

* . * 

The title is usually the most sensational 
part of a book by Albert’Ross. His latest 
volume, ‘‘ Love Gone Astray,’’ has a plot 
which at first glance seems repulsive, and 
yet by his arguments Mr. Ross almost per- 
suades the reader to his way of thinking. 
After a series of hardships the hero and hero- 
ine find real happinessand peace. The tone 
of the book is not high, and the problem in- 
volved serves only the purpose of making an 
innovation in this day of threadbare plots. 
(G. W. Dillingham Co , New York.) 

* 


*” % 

‘‘Dartmoor,’’ by Maurice H. Hervey, re- 
minds one of an old-fashioned melodrama, 
with its dark, suave, cigarette-smoking vil- 
lain, and its muscular, much-abused, and 
finally triumphant hero. The heroine is 
lacking, however, for the girl who caused 
all the trouble isan empty-headed, wavering 
little fool. The villain marries her, gets the 
hero into prison (whence the book derives its 
name), commits a murder, and does all man- 
ner of very wicked things; but finally the 
hero escapes, performs wonderful deeds of 
valor, and is given an honorable discharge. 
He is also rewarded by finding a girl much 
more worthy of his affections than the one 
the villain stole away from him. (F. A. 
Stokes Co., New York.) 


* 


* %* 

The country of Labrador has an able his- 
torian in William T. Grenfell, whose book, 
‘Vikings of To-day,”’ is published by Flem- 
ing H. Revell (New York). The natural fea- 
tures of Labrador, its birds, fishes and ani- 
mals, the people and their work, are graphi- 
cally described. Mr. Grenfell’s account of 
his personal experiences in this land of snow 
and ice make particularly interesting read- 
ing, and his stories of the deeds of these lat- 
ter-day Vikings are intensely exciting. 


* * 

An almost indispensable book for wheel- 
women is ‘‘ Bicycling for Ladies,’’ by Maria 
E. Ward. The mysteries of the wheel and 
its construction are thoroughly explained ; 
beginners are given valuable hints ; difficul- 
ties are pointed out and their avoidance pro- 
vided for ; the proper costume is discussed ; 
the mechanical and physical side of the ques- 
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tion considered—nothing is left unsaid. In 
addition to all these points, a number of illus- 
trations showing the different positions for 
the rider are given, and the book is written 
in such a bright, simple style, that its tech- 
nicalities are easily understood. The cover 
is very attractive. (Brentano, New York.) 
* ' * 

‘‘The House-Boat Boys,’’ by Harry Cas- 
tlemon, is a good and wholesome book for 
boys. The two youthful heroes have all 
sorts of adventures, and their experience 
terminates successfully. Their many ad- 
ventures, which are graphically described, 
give ample opportunity for the display of 
cool and daring courage, and the identifica- 
tion of one of the = makes the story still 
more interesting. (Henry T. Coates & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 


* 
e = 

‘* Lady Val’s Elopement,”’ by John Bicker- 
dyce, is a rambling sort of a story which in- 
troduces a great number of characters, and 
ranges from marriage ethics to ‘emag mpage & 
from socialism to murder. There is a pair 
of very romantic and lovelorn young people 
who have a hard time of it until the last 
chapter, to say nothing of the persecuted 
Lady Val, who flees from her beastly husband 
with her brother. Add a great deal of Euro- 
pean travel, tuft-hunting mammas, incognito 
dukes, a new woman, some pretty pastoral 
scenery, an avenging anarchist, and you 
have a pretty good idea of the shifting 
scenes and characters of a book that is rather 
good, but could be better. (J. B. Lippin- 

cott Co., Philadelphia.) 


* 
* 


‘*The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staple- 
hurst,’’ by W.-Pett Ridge, is the story of a 
middle-aged man, who, in spite of his success 
and a loving wife, wants to be young again. 
He is informed over the telephone by Jove 
that his desire will be granted, and he forth- 
with becomes a young man again. He gets 
into trouble even with his previous experi- 
ence, and is glad to return to his comforta- 
ble state of seniority. The book is rather 
amusing, and some of the dialogue is bright, 
but it is not odd enough for a fantasy nor 
sufficiently literal for a practical story. (Har- 
pers, New York.) 


* 
* * 


The United States Book Co, issue a paper 
edition of Hendrik Ibsen’s prose dramas. 
The first volume contains ‘‘ A Doll’s House,”’ 
““The Pillars of Society,’’ ‘‘ Ghosts,’’ all 
translated by William Archer, and ‘* Ros- 
mersholm,’’ translated by M. Carmichael. 
The second volume includes ‘‘ The Lady 
from the Sea,’’ translated by Clara Bell ; 
‘‘An Enemy of Society,” William Archer ; 
“The Wild Duck,’’ Eleanor M. Aveling ; and 
‘‘The Young Men’s League,’’ Henry Car- 
starphen. 
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WITH the September issue of the PETERSON 
ends the ‘‘ Life of Robert E. Lee,” which 
was begun in our Marchnumber. A limited 
supply of back numbers containing the first 
instalments of this series may be obtained at 
this office. The favor with which the ‘‘ Life 
of Lee” has been received and commended 
is a pleasing indication of the patriotic spirit 
of the age. The seven numbers of the 
PETERSON in which this series of articles has 
appeared will form a valuable addition to 
the library of any student of American his- 
tory. Nearly fifty illustrations, which in- 
clude portraits of Lee and his associate 
generals, pictures of battles in which they 
were engaged, and much other interesting 
material, are included in the articles. 


BEGINNING with the September number 
of the PETERSON, it will be observed that the 
subjects for discussion in ‘‘ American Naval 
Heroes” are the men who participated in 
our Civil War, or engagements shortly prior 
thereto, and for this reason it is safe to say 
the series will be read more eagerly than 
ever. The great success of ‘‘American Na- 
val Heroes” is particularly gratifying to the 
publishers, as the subject is one which has 
never been adequately treated by any other 
magazine, and only bears out our theory, that 
articles of American interest are desired by 
the readers of an American magazine. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of ‘“‘American 
Naval Heroes” and the ‘‘ Life of Lee,” the 
PETERSON proposes to inaugurate, in an early 
issue, a series of articles, entirely different in 
tone, but similar in spirit—a series which it 
is thought will be welcomed by all readers of 
this magazine. These articles will treat of 
the pioneer literary men of America, will 
tell of theirlife, works, and personality ; their 
homes and their haunts, and will present all 
the illustrations procurable to make the 
matter more attractive. Such a series will 
not only be instructive to the student, 
giving as it will, a concise but comprehensive 
dissertation on each author, but will also be 
of sufficient general interest and importance 
to entertain any reader. 


THE orators of the present political cam- 
paign, which is occupying the attention of 


the majority of American citizens, will be 
written up in the PETERSON for October. 
Speakers on both sides—in fact of every 
party—will be represented by biographical 
sketches and portraits, and a great deal of in- 
formation of contemporaneous interest will 
be given. 


THE September issue of THE PETERSON 
MAGAZINE is one, which for general interest 
of contents, variety of subject-matter, su- 
periority of literary merit, and beauty of 
illustration is not surpassed, if it is rivalled, 
by any ten-cent publication in this country. 
We believe in giving our readers something 
besides pictures in a magazine, and although 
the illustrations of the PETERSON are of 
much beauty and artistic worth, special at- 
tention is given to making the magazine enter- 
taining and meritorious from a literary stand- 
point. Variety should be the trade-mark 
of a popular publication, and it is always 
to be found inthe Pererson. The cur- 
rent issue bears out this statement, as a 
glance will show, for it includes history, 
romance, the drama, philanthrophy, topics of 
current interest, book reviews, and a choice 
assortment of fiction. 


A pounp of facts is worth oceans of theories. 
More infants are successfully raised on the 
Gail Borden Eag'e Brand Condensed Milk 
than upon any other food. ‘Infant Health” 
is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send 
your address to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 


WE desire to warn contributors once more 
that manuscripts will not be received at this 
office unless full postage is prepaid. We often 
receive manuscripts which have not been 
adequately stamped, or which do not con- 
tain sufficient postage for return if unavail- 
able. For such manuscripts the publisher is 
not responsible. Another point for contribu- 
tors to bear in mind is that manuscripts 
should not be rolled, but folded flat. We 
examine any manuscript that is properly 
sent to us, and accept or return same in as 
short a time as possible. If, however, con- 
tributors would be a little more careful, the 
work of the publisher would be rendered 
much less arduous. 




















( Pig” ae ba See ; 
Thrifty Phyllis goes to town, 
leaves her gallant sighing: 
Phyllis maketh oer a gown, 
That 15 why she geeth down; 

my he Are | | be a-buying 
Ivory Soap, to cleanse it ee 5 
Ribbons that shall deck it neat ly; 
Da ck she'll soon be ying. 
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LOVE AND ALARMS. 


ee 


Up in arms at dawn of day ; 
Warriors all in bright array. 
Good-bye, sweetheart ! 
Clear and bold the bugle blows. 
Will he come again—who knows ? 
One white rose her fingers break. 
‘‘Wear it, dearest, for my sake !” 
Good-bye, sweetheart ! 


Down the vale they marching go. 

Still her lips their message blow : 
Good-bye, sweetheart ! 

Watching as away they wind, 

Misty tears her eyelids blind. 

On his breast he wears a rose, 

Still his kisses back he throws. 
Good-bye, sweetheart ! _ 


Bold and brave the bloody fight ! 

Clash for kingdom and the right. 
Good-bye, sweetheart ! 

Men must fight and some must fall. 

Sounds the trumpet for recall : 

Bloodstained lies a rose of snow, 

White the lips that whisper low : 
‘*Good-bye, sweetheart !” 


Edward A. Uffington Valentine. ° 
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